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The Week. 


Tue Cabinet is undergoing a thorough modification. Mr. Dennison 
has resigned the Postmaster-Generalship and Mr. Speed the Attorney- 
Generalship, and other changes are expected. 
Mr. Speed’s place, Governor Randall Mr. Dennison’s, and Governor 
Sharkey, of Mississippi, is marked out for Mr. Harlan’s place. Things 
will then be snug for the Philadelphia Convention, and Mr. Johnson 
will have broken the ties which bind him to the party which elected 
him, and can once more submit his “ policy ” to Cabinet meetings. 


oo oo 


Tue political crisis at Washington is productive of much epistolary 
correspondence, Mr. Doolittle writes to the Secretary of State, begging 
to know if he favors the call of a “ Union National” Convention at 
Philadelphia. Why, most certainly he favors it, Mr. Seward replics; 
he does not see why Mr. Doolittle should ask such a question. It is 
barely possible, we would suggest, that Mr. Doolittle may have secretly 
had it in mind to print the Secretary's answer in the newspapers. De- 
signing men have been known to exercise finesse and do such things. 
That his friend Doolittle may know just whe7ve he stands, Mr. Seward 
proceeds to give him the Auburn speech in littlke—which serves Mr. 
Doolittle right. He must have known of old the unutterable tedious- 
ness of these compositions. 
has the power of restoring the Union, and as it has done not a single 
thing and will not do a single thing to that end, there can surely be no 
harm done if good men from all parts of the country meet together and 
beg Congress to take action of some sort. This then, we suppose, is to 
be the work of the convention—a political platform in the form of a 
petition. It will surprise Mr. Seward and the convention beyond 
measure to be referred as an answer to a proposed constitutional 
amendment, which, apparently, has wholly slipped the memory of the 
Secretary of State. At the end the writer gives us a little amusement 
by the characteristic close of his remarks: ‘To admit that the conven- 
tion will fail would be to admit that the people of the United States 
are deficient either in wisdom or in virtue, ete, ete.” It might prove 
something too, perhaps, about deficiencics on the part of the conven- 
tion. 


oo ———_ 


Mr. Doo.itr.e gets another letter from Attorney-General Speed, 
who had been requested, if he approved of the Philadelphia call, to 
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Mr. Stanberry takes | 


The letter goes on to say that as Congress | 
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| write and say so. He does not approve of the call, he replies, but le 
|intends to write, notwithstanding. Silence would be interpreted to 
mean that he disapproved of all the principles set forth in the new 
platform, as well as the call which pretends to summon a new party 
But it is the call that chiefly he disapproves. What ni ed 
of a new party when the great Union party, which carried the country 
through the war, which is the same in principle and object to-day that 
lit The party which, a few months since, 
‘elected Mr. Lincoln and Governor Johnson, and a great majority of the 


j into being. 


was then, is still intact ? 


| present Congress, is still good enough for him, and he has no intention 
lof leaving it for a party which represents but one department of the 
in : ° ‘ ‘ 
Government. Without commenting at length upon the unobjectionable 


j and objectionable principles enunciated in the call, Mr. Speed points out ‘ 


7 that its fatal defect is that it fails to take any notice whatever of an all 


| important issue now before the American people—namely, Shall or shall 
not the amendment to the Constitution last proposed by Congress bx 
adopted? To this question he himself, with all his heart, would say, 
Yes. The call also quite ignores the unjust advantage in the matter of 
the basis of representation which would accrue to the South if she 
were at once admitted. The letter, leaving these practical considera 
tions, then gocs off into a dissertation upon the primordial theory of the 
American political system, whither it is unnecessary to follow it. Yet 
Mr. Speed knows the Western people. He knows their fondness for 
general ideas and broad views, and his letter will probably be none the less 
available as a campaign document because it takes politics out of prac 
tice into the region of the moral sentiments. 


7° 


TuE September convention of Southern loyalists it is possible to 
make a meeting of some consequence. It can do much towards putting 
the Southern people in communication with the great Union party 
North; and the strength of Union men South, thus for the first 
time gathered together and compacted into a political organization, 
may be of some immediate value in political struggles in the North. 
| At any rate, it will be less likely to be frittered away in individual 
| efforts that must long be fruitless. But the convention will be of little 
avail for any one of these purposes if its members consist in any large 
| part of Northerners who may happen to be now doing business in 
| Southern States, 
| personal opinions. 





Such persons can hardly express any but their own 

They cannot speak for the loyal communities, or 
parts of communities, in which they are new comers. Their presence 
}in the convention will give it no strength in popular estimation, South 
'or North, but rather be an element of weakness. The whole matter 
should be left, as far as possible, in the hands of native Southerners, 
and Northerners at the South will best serve the party by keeping, for 
the present, in the ranks, 


in 
>_> 





| THe “veil of secrecy,” as the reporters call it, has been removed 
from the deliberations of the Republican caucus, and we now know 
that there was a good deal of very alarming talk at it, and a good 
deal, also, which was simply violent. Several members, such as Mr. 
Boutwell, of Massachusetts, who generally weigh their words, ex 
pressed in strong terms their fear that the President will resort to a 
coup @état in order to secure the admission of the Southern repre 


sentatives without other conditions than he has himse f imposed, and, 


of course, indicated their own readiness to mee: torce by force, The 
passage of a resolution last week directing the distribution of Govern- 
ment arms amongst the loyal States may be taken as another proof of 
the depth of the apprehension prevailing at Washington, General 
Sherman has agyravated it by a declaration that the young men of 


rising generation will witness worse fighting than he had ever 
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seen, though what it is to be about he has not thought fit to reveal. | being the result of extensive observation, but are, probably, in most 
On the other hand, Mr. Raymond, of the Times, repudiates on behalf of | cases, that of persamal experience. It is always safe, when the mercury 
the President all intention of resorting to violence, even for the earry-| rises above 90°, to speak disparagingly of “Old Sol,” which has been 
ing out of so precious a thing as “ his policy.” Mr. Jobnson himself }from time immemorial the reporter’s name for the sun, and describe 
acknowledged in his last veto the validity of the civil rights bill, and | the consumption of iced drinks as numerous without taking the trouble 
thus by implication the validity of all other acts of the present Congress, | to watch the bar-rooms or walk the streets. 

He probably does not mean mischief, as he hopes by the use of the | 
ordinary machinery to attain his ends; but what we fear is that his| 





— 


: Re ; It appears that the instances cited by us in our late criticism ot 
head will not be strong enough to resist the appeal for recognition of a | obituary absurdities were due to the brevity of a reporter and the care- 
new pseudo-Congress, composed of Democrats and Southerners, meeting | }.ceness of a printer, and are not chargeable to the clergyman and Con- 
in Washington next spring. He might then do something frightfully | pressman respectively. The former, in setting forth the character of 
revolutionary under color of law. The exact nature of the danger | 


Sess aak et seats 





we have discussed elsewhere. 





oe | 


>. 


TueE veto of the Freedmen’s Bureau bill contains the arguments! 
with which we are now so familiar, and does not need any recapitula- | 


tion from us. The following is the strongest one: 


“ The ordinary course of judicial proceedings is no longer interrupted. | 
The courts, both State and Federal, are in full, complete, and successful oper. | 
ation, and through them every person, regardle-s of race and color, is 
entitled to and can be heard. The protection granted to the white citizen 
is already conferred by laws upon the freedman = Strong and stringent 
guards by way of penalties and punishments are thrown around his persen 
and property, and it is believed that ample protection will be afforded him 
by due process of law without resort to the dangerous expedient of ‘ military 
tribunals.’ Now that the war bas been brought to a close. the necessity no 
longer existing for such tribunals, which had their origin in the war, grave | 
objections to their continuance must present themselves to the minds of all 
reflecting and dispassionate persons.”’ 


Gen. Grant is, we believe, “ a reflecting and dispassionate person,” | 
and yet he has reached conclusions differing so widely from those of 
the President regarding the state of things at the South that he has 
thought it necessary to issue the following order, which we print entire 
as the best possible comment on the veto message : 


“GENERAL ORDER No. 44.—Department, cistrict, and post commanders 
in States lately in rebellion are hereby directed to arrest all persons who 
have been or may hereafter be charged with commission of crimes and offences 
against officers, agents, citizens, and inhabitants of the United Srates, irre- 
spective of color, in cases where the civil authorities have failed, neglected, 
or are unable to arrest and bring such parties to trial, and to detain them in 
military confinement until such time as a proper judicial tribunal may be 
ready and willing to try them. A strict and prompt enforcement of this 
order is required. 


in 
a 





Our reports from the South contain plenty of justification for Gen. 
Grant’s precaution. A negro accused of murder was lately taken} 
from the hands of the sheriff in Wilkinson Co., Georgia, and his death | 
by burning voted by a mob of three or four hundred of the “ citizens.” 
The sentence was carried out after his ears had been cut off. Gen. | 
Woods has accordingly ordered that his accomplice, if arrested, should | 
not be delivered over to the civil autborities. Of course, civil justice 
administered by a community of this sort is simply a disgusting farce, 
and we owe it to civilization to see that no human being, of whatever 
hue or race, is left to their tender mercies. The commanding officer of 
two districts in South Carolina has also been compelled to petition for 
a reinforcement of cavalry, to enable him to protect freedmen from 
torture. Mr. Johnson, however, says the courts are open, and so they 
are, but he would be a bold negro who would show his nose in a court 
in Wilkinson Co., Ga., for instance. The negro lately burned there has 
his remedy under the civil rights bill, and may either prosecute crim- 
inally or sue in damages for assault, battery, and combustion. 


-_ Se ee 


THE weather is terrifically hot, and, probably, has much to do with 
the prevailing political acrimony. Even Thurlow Weed no doubt 
loses much of his self-control and shrewdness when the thermometer is 
at 99°, and a speech from Mr. Johnson on Sumner and Stevens, deliv- 
ered any day last week, would probably have been the finest outburst 
in the annals of vituperation. The high temperature affords the news- 
papers an opportunity too of describing the sensations attendant on 
great heat in articles of greater or less length, which have the air of | 


The 7imes laughs at the notion that | 
there is any such danger, It has brobably forgotten that Mr, Seward | 
predicted, through his Auburn oracle, last April, the very danger | 
over which the Radicals are now sounding the alarm, but fixed its oc- | 
currence for 1868 instead of 1867. | 

| 


the deceased, probably dwelt, as he ought, on his obedience to convic- 
tion; “and the ‘calomel’ and ‘vegetable diet,’” says our informant, 
“illustrated this point, and well too; for how few doctors live them- 
selves as they tell others to live!" Mr. Darling, of New York, spoke 
of “ the gentle, manly spirit” of his colleague, which is quite another 
thing from “ gentlemanly.” 


<> a 
> 





Tue old, familiar type of the excusable thief, the poor man who has 
not tasted bread for three days, and who, dashing his fist through a 
bakeshop window, makes off with a louf, must give place toa better 
than he. He breaks the eighth commandment in order that he may 
satisfy a physical craving, or may selfishly feed his own peculiar chil- 
dren, But,in a certain Massachusetts town, they have produced a thief 
who first became so from willingness to abate a nuisance to the whole 
body of society, and discourage most rascally swindling—a paradoxical 
thief who was an enemy of Wood and Morrissey. This initiatory step 
on the downward road was about as pardonable as any ever heard of. He 
has been a post-office clerk, it seems, for something like two years, and 
the other day was arrested on a charge of robbing the mails. He con- 
fessed what must be called his guilt; for mail robbery, in general, 
is doubtless a crime and a sin. But he began with what seemingly 
almost amounts to at least a doubtful virtue, if even it be not a certainly 
meritorious act. He began by breaking open the letters addressed to 
the managers of various lotteries, gift enterprises, and other such Peter 


' Funk schemes, of which the name is legion. The rascals contrive to 


keep, just by a bare hair’s-breadth, beyond the reach of law, so that 
they are able to laugh at the police and fleece the foolish with im- 
punity, Setting aside the question of his service to society—both that 
which he owed and that which be volunteered to render—most people 
will agree with the post-oflice clerk in thinking that “he had as good 
a right to the money as the New York sharper.” There is not much to 
choose between two thieves, But the descent was easy, and unfortu- 
nately he did not know when to stop. 


sa<t-s 
oe 





Tuat they live in a great country most Americans have always 
known from the time when first they heard discourse of reason or 
orations. It was a surprise, though, when for a moment we thought 
that Utopia must be within our confines. There is at any rate a por- 
tion of our country where the elsewhere all-powerful greenback is held 
in contempt. The very horse-car conductors there, when they are of- 
fered a greenback in payment for a ride, decline to be so rewarded 
One conductor we read about who on the fourteenth of June went 
further than a simple refusal. The passenger who tendered him the 
money he pronounced “a dirty puppy,” and afterwards he stopped the 
car in order that both might alight and he might get “ satisfaction.” 
Indeed, this new Timon was not even then content. He followed after 
the gentleman who had affronted him, “making use of language still 
more insulting, and threatening to break his head and jaw.” One be- 
gins to suspect that after all it was not Utopia in which these things 
occurred, though the next sentence may confirm the original supposi- 
tion: “Mr. McGlynn, superintendent of the railroad, testified that he 
had instructed all the conductors to refuse greenbacks for tickets, but 
let the party tendering them pass free.” ‘“ The accursed lust of gold,” 
however, is strong enough, it would seem, in San Francisco. It is 
only paper mc ney that is hated. How fondly the Californians cling to 
hard money may be gathered from the fact that the judges on the 
bench rather sympathize with such defendants as the car conductor. 
In this case a light fine was imposed. 
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Tue Prussian invasion of Bohemia consisted of a simultaneous CONGRESS, 


movement of two armies—the one under Prinee Frederick Charles : 10.—The Senate pa t the Ho 


oft X ( ' , ents } 











setting out from Gérlitz, on the Neisse, in Prussia, and marching 9) sees eae oe cis 
straight upon Reichenberg; the other (an eastern division), leaving sie iinidt Cente 3 ee . . 
Glatz, in Prussia Silesia, having the fortress of Josephstadt for its voted for it, thongt 1 Biaclaimed: hel : ; ' ; : 
objective point. On the 27th of June the army first named had §E nd against the odtum that m ur 

occupied Turnav, at the junction of the Northern Bohemian. rail- July .—The Senate passed Mr. Clark's bill to 

ways, in spite of all that 20,000 Saxons and some 50,000 or 60,000 Aus- | Clecting U.S. Scnators~yeas, 2; mays, 1. Tt directs tha House of a S 
trians could do, Onthe same day General Von Steinmetz had reached Sede cae aeroeng pty ie ij ey ch ey r 
Nachod, 25 miles from Glatz, and feught without decisive results or not have chosen the sau son, thel 1 \ 

any considerable advance. On the 28th he was reintorced up to oa ee eee . 

0,000 men, and drove the retreating Austrians beyond Skalitz, which a : om oe ee ie ; ? . 

he occupied. In this day’s tighting the superiority of the breech rhe He a 

loading needle guns was conspicuous,’ On the same day the prince | senste—yeas, ae ewe: 


had a bloody engagement with the Austrians at Miinchengriitz, 50 fais ditiebee aeesbtnns Mr. G 


miles west of Skalitz, and experienced his usual success. The same voted to recommit the tariff bill to the Finance Comm 


; , . ‘ . . , ‘ second Mc . 
day, also, the Prussian Guards, 45,000 strong, which had penetrated | °" - aD 
. mesed a th 
. , ' " } - ‘ ' ! 
from the north by the Landshut Pass, met Von Gablenz, the evacuator | |, ae Senta ave , 


of Holstein, at Trautenau, ten miles north of Nachod, and had a stub- The Hous 





I issed thes ! ’ \ 1 ind s 
born conilict with him, but Gompelled him to retire. On the 29th en , . * ' 
Gitschin was taken by storm, and communication between the several | cember—veas, 24; nays, 13; absent ory 
wings of the Prussian army was at once effected. The Austrians Phe House passed t 
retreated to a line between Horzitz and Konigeriitz, and there, on the } he 8 ; 
xd of Jul the anniversary of Gettysburg), at a little place called Northern P Ia 
Sadowa, Was foucht the tremendous battie which compelled Austria to The i 
tender Venetia to Napoleon and to call for an armistice, which Prussia | “PPS: SOS US sihs coe 
case wel deb i without 
1 Ita \ have refused to grant her, - t , 
Garibaldi is reported to have suffered at pulse ut the hands of the 
Austrians, and to have been wounded in the thigh, The Italians hay: yeas, 38: na 
crossed th ( H lfouse, a ’ 
o>e 4 i 
f \ l t ‘ 
} ¢ ' 
"Eos 3. ’ f PYoarlhw Ihe v2 } 7 ‘ay S99 P SmictT | ’ ‘ 
Pris Earl of Derby has succeeded in forming a ministrv. It i ; 
mains mposed of the material of that of 1858, and has in it ) 
elements of great strength. But some of the changes in the list of 
$27 ice 2 . y ? +1 } : : pall - Mi! 
sreat lmprovements—sucid a ne substitution of Lord Stank N 
in th forcign otlice for Lord Malmesh ry. ot inley will throw the Gr) SCOTT, . hy eom _ : > 
weieht of Enelish influence in’ Continental affairs, if he leans to) prepared ‘ estimates ¢ 
eit} ou idle of Austria and conser The only ot] ft that Sta \ 
- 1L-] , 
( mi IMpoOrtane is that of the Chane yr of the Exe | nnd { \ ils = Ty 
t 7 li will do mm it it is irce] worth while to ( lat < une t ‘ } 
| i Hiik l a ed Fre nh cl \ } ieve, no pri le t tt i ‘ A 
t i i i i » », which ? up Wiel i nue 
ic] rets t of o ind Ww 7 yy only last w thi sion } ( > 
Tou Comme recove rom the ¢ ts of Gladst« 1 he rat S Sine : : 
1 
ous mann The Tory langu however, highlv react rv, ( Oro ! ) 
has, d rit eth lati debates, been so in ulting tothe working cl; sesasto Commande {Ss ] t 
rouse in the latter some traces of the bitterness of 1816-8. Even ( rs, Gen, ¢ 
ne ts bey e yused a plebe n ( n. (se a) i 5 
, ) t ; 
o<>-* } . ‘ 
danger 1 a 
M. Micnei, Curvaniier, the distinguished French economist, bas! vested. TI y 7 
written an article in the Rerue des Deve Mondes warning the Ruroy 1 March, with the v lrawal of t troops and ) 
people agninst war, partly because war do lot pay vd tly be-| pyrean. t] ' odd 
cause nothing is worth fighting for. He advises the formation of a kind! gers have been nt rous. and { sien (Etats eu 
of loose confederation of European states, in order, amongst oth otis 
things, to be ready for a combined resistan rt irmecd§ rel lr! . 
. . a . “— ° . a 1€ hl Si Liv i } l ‘ >i 
in European affairs of which the United States will pro! ae 4 
i a jot : ' >.742 pupils f t4 L 997 res \ 
as soon as they can boast 100,000,000 of inhabitants. The 1 arti : i ; 
cate es . ‘ -_ ; : a . ,, Schoois ig vOrtine teachel } t ( 
is a striking illustration of the visionariness into which * pract Dis — ; 
= T ana Like i n i it { 1 th 
ss 7 1) " : 22,8 1 . 1 . = ‘ 
men are apt to fall when they attempt po itical theorizing. I rie , 
; ) 1 ; SAUCE 1 \ CX ? 
Chevalier and Cobden sel refuse t ( ! deas ¢ 
seo ase as : A ¢ 1 past Nashvi on \ i 
aspirations as poilticat Pore nas they have s Vn ti A 
/ = ' s 3 : or marrying a white man to | i 
certain course will produce a certain amount of material comfort, or oe ey — “e 
' Pie P 
. gis : 5 0 each an 1 It theres 
avoid a certain amount of sit a nt 1 1 I 7 ; 
is, for instance, nothing e: van Italian tt i Pct € grow ( ! ! 
of Venice to the Italian l make no man in it a whit Nerth and South Carolina, and in Arkansas and in Mississippi. 
better ff: but 1 ] it hope e 1] » have for I he $¢ oh3 1 ment 7 a z. a. n° . ——— 1 Tract (1 ; ] } ; H 
pecter OW, bul WHat hope couid we have for ltaiy UW this argument anc fhe rreedmen saving and Lrust mvany | (at a vi- 
the least force for any considerable number of the population, if it) dend of five per cent. on its deposits, which in fifte:: mconths bave 
sheathed a single sword or silenced a single gun ? :mounted to upwards of $370,000, 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 

A sTRIKING coincidence of poetic conception and expression occurs 

in the July number of the “ Atlantic Monthly.” Two poems could not 
well be less alike than Longfellow’s “ On Translating the Divina Com- 
media” and Bryant’s ** The Death of Slavery.” But they each use the 
the wide dissimilarity 
of theme and reference, together with the fact that they appear at the 
same date in the same periodical, adding interest 


same image, and embody it in similar language 


Longfellow addresses the shade of the “ poet saturnine :” 


‘Tl enter, and see thee in the gloom 

Of the long 

The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass.” 


1isles 


Bryant addresses the shade of the “ Great Wrong,” which he sends, 
“ accursed of God,” to take its place “ with baleful memories of the 
elder time :” 
** Lo, the foul phantoms, silent in /he gloom 
Of the flown ages, part to yield thee room.” 
—We find in a recent publication of the statistical office of the 


Kingdom of Italy some interesting notices on the Italian dialects. The 


Italian dialects, not alone from the historical but principally from a | 


philological point of view, may be classed into six families, in which 
classification, however, the sub-dialects of foreign origin are omitted ; 
the dialects speken in Venetia, Friuli, and Corsica are likewise omitted, 
although of Italian origin, being under a foreign government. Firstly, 
the family of the Italo-Celtic dialects, which are spoken in the prov- 


ince of Turin (with the exception of the district of Aosta and some | 


valleys of the Graian Alps) and in the provinces of Cuneo, Alessan- 
dria (excepting the district of Novi), Novara, Milan, Pavia, Bergamo, 
Brescia, Cremona, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Reggio, Bologna, Ferrara, 
Ravenna, Forli, as far as the Foglia and towards Pesaro—to which 
may be still added the canton of Tesino, where a Milanese sub-dialect 
is spoken ; the eastern valleys of the Tridentino, where a Brescian sub- 
dialect is spoken, and the province of Mantova; on the whole, a terri- 
tory with more than 8,000,000 of inhabitants. 
the Ligurian dialects, which are spoken, with numerous varicties in the 
pronunciation, all along the coast of Genoa, from Menton to Sarzana; 
that is, in the provinces of Genoa and Porto Maurizio, 
the district of Novi; on thie 
the family 


besides in 
Thirdly, 


are divided into the 


and 
whole, by 800,000 inhabitants. 
of the Tusco-Roman dialects, which 
three types of the Tuscan, the Umbrian, and the Marchipisanian; they 
are spoken in the provinces of Florence, Pisa, Arezzo, Siena, Grosseto, 
this 
territory, inclusive of that under Papal government, contains about 
4,000,000 inhabitants. 


Umbria, and in the greater part of the former Marches of Ancona; 
Fourthly, the family of the Neapolitan dialects, 
among which is prominent t dialect of the Abruzzi, that of Pula, 
and the Neapolitan, or Campagnard proper. 


he 
These dialects are spoken 
in the three Abruzzi, the Terra di Lavoro, the two Principali, the prov- 
inces of Naples, Benevento, Molise, Capitanata, Terra di Basi, Terra 
d’Otranto, and the Basilicata, together having 6,000,000 of inhabitants. 
Fifthly, the family of the Sicilian dialects, rich in varieties but with 
two principal types, the Calabrian and the Sicilian, spoken by more 
than 3,000,000 of inhabitants; and sixthly, the family of the Sardinian 
dialects, which fallin the two branches of the Campidanese and the 
Lugudenese, and which are spoken by more than half a million of 
inhabitants. Considering the number of the speakers, the Celtic dia- 
lect, of foreign origin or relationship, would have to be placed in the 
first rank. But the groups of the Tusco-Roman dialects maintain their 
superiority, since the life of the nation has its root 
its nourishment from them, and also because the other Italian dialects, 
as the Venetian, which has not been considered, the Neapolitan and 
the Sicilian, are much nearer related to the Tusco-Roman than to the 
Celtic type. 

The report of M. E. G. Rey, to the Minister of Public Instruction, 
of his scientific mission in the north of Syria, has just been published in 
Paris. M. Rey was sent in 1864 to Syria to study the military move- 
ments of the Crusaders, and the geography and archeology of the 


mountains of the Ausariés, and of the regions lying in the pachalic of 
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to the parallel. | 


Secondly, the family of 


in them and draws | 
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| Aleppo, on the right bank of the Orontes, and between that river and 
l the Euphrates. This region, of great importance, had been but little 
| visited, and the few travellers who had been there had not observed the 
‘country with great care. The American missionaries, Eli Smith and 
Thompson, traversed the region between 1848 and 1852,and Dr. Smith 
collected geographical notes of great interest, which he forwarded to 
Karl Ritter; but since his death they seem lost to science. Arriving in 
| Syria in August, 1864, M. Rey met Lieut. Vignes, the companion of the 
Duc de Luynes, and immediately set about his explorations. His first 
discovery was of the ruins of the temples of Jupiter, which had been 
merely mentioned by Lieut. Walpole, and which were situated in the 
midst of the Ausariés mountains, the ancient Bargylus, at a place called 
| Hosn Souleiman, on the site of the ancient Baetocete. 


The enclosure 
'of the temple is 144 metres long by 90 metres wide, and in shape ap- 
| proaches the trapezium. It is the best preserved specimen of sacred 
It is built of gigantic blocks. 
the enclosure. 


enclosures. There are four entrances to 
On one of the piers of that which faces the north-east 
are two inscriptions: the first, in Greek, recounts the donations made 
to the temples by a king of Seleucis; the second, in Latin, the restora 


tion of its revenues during the Roman period. In the middle of the 


enclosure rises a temple of the Ionic order, which seems never to have 
been completely finished ; and in front of the peristyle is an altar, which 
probably was covered with bronze. From this place M. Rey went to 
At Selmich, on 
the right bank of the Orontes, he found several Coptic inscriptions, full 


Selmich ap 


| Hamath, visiting several ruined temples on his way. 


|of interest, dating from the early years of the Hegira, 
pears to have been built by Mussulmans on the site of a Byzantine city, 


probably Irenopolis. Among other places, M. Rey visited Membidj, the 
‘ancient [Hierapolis, situated in a rocky plain about six miles from the 

Euphrates. Here stood the temple in which, according to Lucian, the 
On 


f these ruins, he was struck at once with the topog 


rites mentioned in his treatise ** De Dei Syria” were solemnized, 


reaching the centre « 


raphy of the sanctuaries as described by the Greek author. To the 


west of the city may still be seen, half dried up, the lake in which the 


sacred fish were kept. It was on its banks that took place the cere 


mony of the descent into the lake, of which Lucian gives such a curious 


account, <A little further on is the hill on which stood the temple, of 


which nothing remains except a few shapeless fragments. Several Aral 


inscriptions were found ; and in the midst of the ruins of the temple a 
stela, in lava, representing the Goddess of Syria, seated on a throne, 


t] 


supported by two lions, and conforming, in all respects, to the deserip 


tion of Lucian. Fever compelled M. Rey to return, leaving incomplet 
IIe Was, 


however, enabled to complete his studies of the epoch of the Crusades, 


the map of the northern part of the mountains of the Ausariés, 


and to elucidate many points in the territorial and military organiza 
tion of the Christian principalities of Syria during the Middle Ages. 
—Mr,. George Lillie Craik, professor of history and English litera- 


ture in Queen’s College, Belfast, died on the 25th of June. He was 
In 1824 he 


came to London and got empleyment under Mr. Charles Knight and 


born in Fife in 1799, and was the son of a schoolmaster. 


the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, At the suggestion of 
| Lord Brougham he wrote the * Pursuit of Knowledge under Diflicu! 
Under Mr. Knight's 
- He 
pointed professor at Belfast in 1849, and has since been more gener 


ties” for the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 


direction he wrote the “ Pictorial History of England Was ap 
ally 
known by his “ History of the English Language and Literature,” 
which was republished in this country. He was also the author of 


“The English of Shakespeare,” “The Romance of the Peerage,” and 


several minor works. 


The Geographical Society of Paris have just awarded their gold 
medal for 1863 to Mr. Gifford Palgrave for his great Arabian journey. 
|The medal for each year is given for the journey performed in the 
| course of that year, and is determined by a special sub-committee, who 
make a report which is printed among the proceedings of the society. 
In this case the report was drawn up by four geographers of the highest 
distinction, who speak in very strong terms of the great achievement 
of Mr. Palgrave. 
balance the anonymous detractions and malevolent criticism of two of 
the English reviews. 


Praise from such a source will more than counter- 
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—Dr. Mitterrutzner, a dignitary of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the Tyrol, has published recently at Brixen, in German, a grammar of 
the language of the Dinka negroes in Central Africa, inhabiting the 
upper course of the White Nile. This is the first grammar of the 
Dinka language ever attempted. It is accompanied with texts and a 
Dinka-German-Italian dictionary. The Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at Vienna bore a portion of the cost of publication. We owe to Ger- 
man scholarship another contribution to African philology—a grammar 
of the Kafir language, by J. A. Bonatz. The author studied the 
language at Caffraria, and had prepared a grammar in manuscript 
before the appearance of those by Messrs. Boyce and Appleyard. In 
the elaboration of his work he has made copious use of the books of 
those gentlemen. Mr. E. J. Brill, the celebrated publisher and book- 
seller of Leyden, in Holland, has lately added another important work 
to his remarkable collection of ‘ Arabic Historians and Philosophers.” 
It is an edition of Edrisi’s “ Description of Africa and Spain,” the 
Arabic text published for the first time from the manuscripts of Paris 
and Oxford, with a translation in French, notes and glossary, by R. 
Dozy and M. J. de Goeje. 


SOIENTIFIO., 

DETERIORATION OF BrrumrNous CoaL By KEEptNG.—The experi- 
ments of the well-known chemist Varrentrap on this subject are more 
recent than those described in the last number of Tuk Natron. They 
were undertaken for the purpose of testing Grundmann’s results 
and of clearing up some points which had not been completely eluci- 
dated by his researches. Varrentrap operated first upon lignite from 
the Duchy of Brunswick, and subsequently upon different samples of 
gas-coal from Westphalia, The details of these experiments are inter- 
esting not only because of the very remarkable character of some of 
the results obtained, but also on account of their unquestionable truth- 
fulness and thorough trustworthiness. ,The experiments, whether upon 
lignite or upon the gas coals, agree closely among themselves. It will, 
therefore, be unnecessary to relate all of them. Those upon “gnite are, 
upon the whole, rather more instructive than the others, and are, there- 
fore, here copied. 

A pound of lignite, fresh from the mine, was first broken into frag- 
ments as large as peas, and these fragments were placed in a flask. 
Moist air, free from carbonic acid, was then caused to flow through the 
flask over the coal, and then to bubble through baryta water before it 
passed off into the atmosphere. The flask was, meanwhile, exposed to 
various carefully-regulated temperatures, It appeared that, even at the | 
ordinary temperature of the air, a very small quantity of carbonic acid | 
was immediately formed by the action of the air upon the coal. The 
moist air was now made to flow over the sample of coal at the rate of 
about two cubic feet per day during 670 consecutive hours, the coal 
being all the while maintained at a temperature of from to 104 
Fah. As the result of this experiment there were obtained six grammes, 
or about ninety-three grains, of carbonate of baryta. The experiment 
was then continued, under precisely similar conditions, with the same 
at the expiration of forty-four days six more 
The temperature of 


95 


sample of coal, and 
grammes of carbonate of baryta had been formed. 
the coal in the flask was next reduced to 60°, and maintained at that 
temperature, or thereabouts, during forty-two days. Under these con- 
ditions only one and a half grammes of carbonate of baryta were 
formed. 
maintained at 175°-185°, about one cubic foot and a half of air being 
passed through the flask every day. In a short time nearly eight 
grammes of carbonate of baryta were formed, 
tents were then placed in an oil-bath and heated to 
hours, and then to 250° during six hours. At these temperatures nearly 
all the moisture distilled over, and the coal was left almost completely 
dry; but, in spite of this, the amount of carbonic acid formed during 


During the next nine days the temperature of the lignite was 


The flask and its con 


230 


during six 


these twelve hours was manifestly more considerable than that obtained 
during the six weeks when the temperature of the coal was Kept at 95 

104°, The coal was now moistened with water, which had just been | 
thoroughly boiled in order to expel oxygen and carbonic acid, and left 
to stand over night. 
following day, to 260°, and in like manner to 


It was then heated, during eight hours upon the 
275° during eight hours 


~io 
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of the day next succeeding. 
interval of twenty-eight hours there were formed twenty-one and athird 
grammes of carbonate of baryta. 


In the course of this comparatively short 


After this the coal was heated during 
four hours to 285°, and there were formed nearly four and a half 
grammes of carbonate of baryta. The coal was, in the next place, com 
pletely covered with boiled, distilled water, and left to itself during a 
couple of days. 
heated. 


The water was then poured away, and the oil-bath 
In the course of two hours the temperature of the coal had 
About 
one cubic foot of air passed over the coal in the course of this experi 
ment, and there were formed four and a half grammes of carbonate of 
baryta. 


risen to 285°, and at that point it was kept during four hours. 


During each of the three following days the temperature was 
raised to 285 , and maintained at that point for eight hours upon each 
occasion. There were formed, all told, twenty-tour grammes of car 
bonate of baryta. The coal was now once more covered with water, 
and subsequently again heated, the temperature being maintained at 
The this 
case flowed over the coal at the rate of about one-sixth of a eubie foot 


300° during eight hours for three consecutive days. air in 
per hour, and there were formed, in all, twenty-nine and a quarter 
grammes of carbonate of baryta. After this the temperature was main 
About 
three cubic feet of air passed through the flask, and there were formed 
one hundred and three grammes of carbonate of baryta, 


tained at 300° during 14-16 hours per day each for six days. 


The assertion of Grundinann that in the course of nine months coal 
may lose more than half of its carbon by simple waste and oxidation, 
without inflammation, if only it be improperly stored, is thus more than 
Estimating that the dry lignite contains 64 per cent. of 
carbon, it appears from these results of Varrentrap that if his experi 
ment should be continued during three months at the temperature of 
300°, every particle of carbon in the coal would be converted into car 
bonie acid gas. 

As has already been said, these experiments clearly show that, under 
and moisture, the oxidation 


certain conditions as regards temperature 


of the carburetted ineredierts of le 


This 


heated, even if only to a temperature 


both rapid ‘and 


thorough. waste will len large heaps of coal become 


occur W 
very far below that at which the 
coal would take fire. 

As was remarked above, Marsilly looked less to the oxidation of the 


vas, His ex 


coal than to simple waste by emission or exhalation of 


periments are, therefore, to be regarded as being in one sense compl 

mentary to those of Varrentrap, and upon that account they are the 
more worthy of careful consideration, Two of the capital points made 
by this observer are to the effeet, Ist, that coal will still continue to lose 
vas, even when it is exposed to a very considerable degree of atmos 
pheric pressure; and 2d, that one of the ingredients which is given 


off is the substance, or at least a constituent part of the substance, which 
binds together the coke which is left as a residuum when coal is dis 
tilled. 


will still be spontaneously disengaged from coal, event when the air 


By repeated trials it was found that earburetted hydrogen gas 


about it is subjected to a pressure tive times greater than that of the 
atmosphere. It was established with equal certainty, by careful experi 
ments, that the coals of mines liable to fire-damp, upon being exposed 
to the air, lose a part, if not the whole, of the fatty principle which 
occasions the formation of coke. This agglutinative matter may also 
be completely removed trom the coal by maintaining it for some time 
$80". Coal to 
temperature for some time is afterwards untit for making coke, These 
observations are in accord with the assertions of the manufacturers of 
They illus 


trate the wisdom of the old custom of cokemakers, always to employ 


at a temperature of 400 which has been heated this 


coke, that old coal will not cake together on being heated. 


freshly mined coals. 


“ APOSTLES "—CARLETON'S TRANSLATION. * 


the bottom of M. Renan’s treatment 


‘a 

RENAN'S 
THE critical principles which lie at 

of the early Christian history were so frankly stated in his “ Life of Jesus,” 
and have become so familiar by the help of reviewers, that it is not neces 
sary to enlarge on them now. In this volume he applies those principles to 
the history ofthe first apostles, who were the personal companions of Jesus 
New York: Carleton. 1566. 


* “The Apostles. Renan.” 
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The volume has all the pecu- 


46 


and the immediate continuers of his work. 
liar merits and defects of his former volume ; the grace of style, the honeyed 
smoothness of diction, the facility of narrative, the easy mastery of material, 
the delicate tracery of thought and allusion, the enchanting naturalness of 
movement, and, with all this, the appearance of conscious design and the 
actual inconsistency which gave a meretricious air to his famous biography. 
For a man who professes but little sympathy with the people, whose inter- 
ests are with the literary class, and who does not acknowledge the popular 
dissemination of truth to be a part of the scholar’s duty, M. Renan takes 
singular pains to write in a style that commends itself to the lovers of light 
reading rather than to students of his own grade. Some have suspected a 
slight disingenuousness in the writer who upholds the established religion 
and claims from Government the protection of the philosopher's liberty, 
while at the same time he charms away the speculative opinions on which 
the established religion and the Government rest. But M. Renan is sincere 
his manner. He is at the same time a deep scholar and a brilliant 
His genius compels him to write as he does; he would not 
A “ naturalist,” he uses natural 
The in- 


after 
man of letters. 
write differently for a chamber of savans. 
attractions, and addresses the natural taste for mental excitement. 
terest of the second volume on the origin of Christianity centres in two 
points—the belief in the resurrection of Jesus, which gave to the disciples 
their impulse, and the condition of the Roman empire, which gave them their 
field 
in the three opening chapters of the volume, the second in chapters xvii. and 


of work ; and these points M. Renan especially elaborates—the first 
xviii. The intervening chapters are interesting as giving a fresh description 
of the feelings and beliefs of the primitive apostles, their enthusiasms and 
fanaticisins, their rules and modes of living, their ecstasies and visions, their 
institutions, their bigotries, their zeal, their labors, persecutions, missions, 
the gradual expansion of their ideas, and the slow maturing of their 
method—all pleasant reading, but all more or less familiar. A gorgeous pic- 
ture of Antioch lights up the level monotony of the middle portion of the 
book, 


A highly-wrought but feeble description of the conversion of Paul, 
done after the most extravagant manner of his school, with full apparatus 


of thunder and lightning, evening shadows, oppressive atmospheres, nervous | 


agitations and ophthalmic diseases, terrific convulsions of matter and mind, 
is thrown in out of place, as if to give an air of intensity to the otherwise 
tame narrative of ordinary events. 

M. Renan’s principle is pure naturalism and naturalism on the ordinary 
historic plane. He not only discards the miraculous, he discards also the 
marvellous and the wonderful ; for explanations of events however stupen- 
dous in the record, he goes to the phenomena of common life. Christianity 
having its place in the world’s history, both as to it 


ance, the history must be interpreted, as all 


s origin and its continu- 
history is, by averages of expe- 
rience The belief that 
Jesus rose from the dead was the cornerstone of the primitive apostolic 
faith. The Church says he did rise from the dead in palpable form. The 
believers of the Swedenborgian school say he rose and was seen in the spir- 
The mythical interpreters will have it that the accounts of the 


So he, somewhat rashly, we think, concludes. 


itual body. 
resurrection are not to be taken literally but figuratively, as poetical descrip- 
tions of a speculative idea or an inward experience. M. Renan puts ali 
these aside, and attempts to account for the belief on simple psychological 
principles. The chapters in which this powerful persuasion is accounted 
for are among the most remarkable specimens of subtle constructive criti- 
cism we have ever known. We can recall nothing equal to it for delicacy 
of feeling and handling. The steps from the instantaneous but profound 
impression made on Mary's heart as she stood in the early morning before 


the empty tomb, and felt in her bosom that Jesus was still alive, to the | 
general admission of the fact asa thing his friends would not doubt, and 


scorned even to ask evidence for, holding it a kind of reproach to be- 
lieve because they had seen, 
not have been if they could, are traced with a skill nothing short of 
amazing. 

Personal love of Jesus was the animating soul of the earliest church. 
The apostles “ were small, narrow, ignorant, inexperienced as it is possible 
They were simple to an extreme; there were no limits to 
But they had one characteristic: they loved their Master 
to fondness. The remembrance of Jesus was a constant motive-power 
within them ; it possessed them continually; it is clear that they could not 


for men to be. 
their credulity. 


of two or three years, had so fas 
believers in his 


have lived but for him who, in the space 
cinated and bound them.” This love for Jesus made them 
resurrection, friends in his sympathy, ministers of his compassion, servants 
of his spirit. It explains their folly and their wisdom, their childishness 
and their manliness, their exclusiveness and their expansion, their timidity 


and their courage, their attachment t 





/eauses and effects balance each other. 


deeming theirs the greatest faith who would | 


) their peculiar usages in which he! 
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had participated, and their desire to extend the knowledge of his person to 
people of other customs, their allegiance to the old church and their willing- 
ness to establish new churches on a broader base of feeling. 

It is not possible to believe that a religion consisting as this is supposed 
to do of personal affections, and sentiments flowing therefrom, could have 
“converted the world.” Causes and effects must correspond. If Christian- 
ity was a superhuman force let into the world from the upper spheres, it 
required a terribly depraved condition of the world to justify its coming. 
If history proved the condition of the world to be one of terrible depravity, 
a presumption arises that‘Christianity must have been a superhuman power. 
On M. Renan’s hypothesis, no such helpless depravity could have existed. 
We have from him, therefore, a description of the state of the world towards 
the middle of the first century, differing in every particular from that which 

| has long been current in Christendom. We do not mean to insinuate that 
he has yielded to the temptation to make history square with hypothesis, 
and has drawn on his imagination for his facts. Far from it; we are sure 
that such a suspicion would be unjust. The description is wrought in good 
‘faith. The authorities have been consulted faithfully and quoted fairly ; 
the statements are balanced, calm, and candid; the shadows seem to be 
honestly put in. Nevertheless it is quite possible, nay, it is altogether prob 
|able, that the writer was insensibly inclined by his theory to look on the 
brightest side of history at that particular point. We think his picture on 
| the whole more cheerful than Merivale’s, with whom, it should be added, le 
'accords on most of the essential and decisive points, as, for instance, the 
condition of the Roman people as distinguished from that of the court; 
| the softening of manners under foreign influence, the indifference to the 
; ancient religion, and the readiness to accept a simple earnest faith; the nu- 
| merical and social prominence of the Jews; the extent of their influence, 
| through their religious ideas; their charitable institutions, and the senti- 
| ment of human fellowship which pervaded their secular as well as their 
A single perusal, even though careful, will not enable 





spiritual existence. 
one to do justice to the body of learning and reflection that is packed away 
‘in the compass of these sixty-two fascinating pages. The discriminations 
are too nice to be appreciated at a glance. The result of so much study de 
| mands study in the reader, who, on candid reflection, may satisfy himself 
as Mr. Renan has satisfied himself that, on his theory of Christianity, too, 
We are not disposed to accept M. 
Renan’s book as the best thing that rationalism can do on its principles; 
for it might be glad to avail itself of certain intellectual and moral qualili 
cations of which he seems to be destitute. Rationalism is not necessari!s 
sentimental, nor does it as matter of course rule out the mysterious, the ex 
traordinary, or even the marvellous from the treatment of history. [t h 
imagination as well as fancy, and is opposed to the supremacy of ingenui*) 
over reason. Still, with all its defects, the work of M. Renan is by far 
the best specimen of historical reconstruction that has come from his 


* 
as 


school. 

We cannot congratulate those who must make acquaintance with M 
Renan’s book through the channel of the Carleton version. We have no‘ 
critically examined it from beginning to end; that would be too much for 
one who had enjoyed the luxury of the author’s French ; but we have exam 
ined several chapters critically, and feel bound in truth to say that it does 
no credit either to translator or to publisher. It is slovenly, inaccurate, and 


spiritless. We might prove this without going further than the introduc 
tion. For instance, p. 39, the original says: “ The miraculous is a formal 


departure from common laws, on the plea of a special will.” The translation 
reads: “ The miraculous is a formal derogation from recognized laws, in ¢/: 
name of a particular desire.” In the next sentence the English has it, 
“ What we deny to the miracle is the exceptional state, or the results of par 
ticular intervention ;” the corresponding French whereof is: ‘Ce que nous 
nions, c’est le miracle 3 l'état d’exception, ce sont des interventions particu 
liéres,” which conveys quite another sense. On p. 45 we are told that “the 
first principle of the critical school is the allowance, in matters of faith, of 
all that is needed.” We should read: “ The first principle of the critical 
school is to make all necessary admissions in regard to faith.” On the same 
page it is declared that “ philosophy differs from faith in this, that faith is 
believed to operate by itself, independently of the intelligence acquired from 
dogmas ;” which is nonsense. Renan says “ philosophy differs from faith in 
this, that faith is presumed to operate through its own virtue independently 
of any understanding of the dogma.” On p. 60, where Renan writes: “ Ler 
woman's heart rested wholly in the desire to clasp once more in her 
arms the dead body of her beloved,” the ingenious translator indites: 
“ Her woman's heart went no further from her desire to clasp again in her 
arms the beloved corpse.” On p. 72 the author's words are: “ With a feel- 
ing of melancholy they dreamed of the lake and the lovely mountains ;” for 
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which we have: “They fancied that they were actuated by a melancholy 
affection for the lake,” etc. On p.74, the original: “On those waters where 
they had touched God, how could the disciples have failed to see their divine 
friend again?” is translated, “ How was it that the disciples had not again | 
beheld their divine friend ?”—a very different idea. On p. 94, “ Aberrations 
sans portée et sans avenir,”’ is rendered “aberrations without capacity or 
future results.” ‘“ Gerbes de flamme” are ‘“ garbes of flame,” instead of | 
“ sheafs.” ‘‘ Vagissement ” is “ squalling.” “ Roles brilliants de la prédica 
tion” are “brilliant feats of preaching.” “Conscience,” consciousness, or 
mental state, is invariably rendered “ conscience,” without the smallest re. 
gard to the sense. 

But these are trifling blunders. We come to graver inaccuracies. There 
are two on p. 12. For “The physiognomy of that period is, upon the 
whole, not known with certainty,” we should read: “ The characteristics 
of that period are, on the whole, not known with any more certainty,’ 
namely, than those of the other. For “ We have features wanting too 
often in that work,” we should read: “ We have a critical mark, or a 
fixed point of judgment, which we had not in reading the other work.” On 
p. 17 Renan asks: “‘ Mast we come to a pause before these objections ?” 
The translator asks: “Is it necessary to pause here to discuss these objec: 
tions?” There is no question of discussion. On p. 26 the language runs: 
“The control which we can demand of the synoptical texts we can demand 
also of St. Paul.” Renan says, “ The exactness which we cannot demand 
of the synoptical texts we can demand of St. Paul.” There is something 
worse yet: “ The effort to soften the asperities of the severe apostle hence 
seems without evidence.” The original states precisely the opposite, namely 
this: ‘The effurt to soften the asperities of the stern apostle is here most 
Three pages further on the translator intimates that the | 
more prominent men learn nothing new from Paul. The difficulty was not | 
on that side; it was he that was taught nothing new by them. 
gives us three blunders, all bad, but one atrocious. As thus; here is Renan’s 
text: “ A peine avons-nous songé jusqu’ ici a poser une question oiseuse et 
insoluble.” Now mark this: “ With difficulty have we thus far dreamed | 
in order to propose a trifling question, but one which admits not of easy 
“This detail will be always steadily ignored” means, “this 
Two pages further along appear | 


, 


means, we 


” ’ 





palpably seen.” 


Page 78 





” 





solution !” 
point will always be hid in ignorance.” 
two more mistakes: “ La nuance particulitre de leur sincérité’ 
not “the particularly slight knowledge of their sincerity.” 
” certainly does not mean “ the conviction of being 


presume, 
“ La conviction exaltée 
exalted.” 

And what are we to think of this: “ The history of the church will | 
henceforth be oftener the history of treacheries than subservient to the 
idea of Jesus?” We assure our readers that the following is a correct copy 
of Renan’s text: “ L’histoire de l’Eglise sera le plus souvent désormais | 
histoire des trahisons que subira l'idée de Jésus ;’—the history of the | 
betrayals which the idea of Jesus is to undergo. We will give but one 
more instance, for the business is tiresome: Speaking of the “ gift of 
tongues,” Renan writes: “As no language expressed the new sensations 
they experienced, they had recourse to an indistinct stammering, at once | 
sublime and puerile, in which what we may call ‘the Christian tongue’ 
floated in germ.” This sentence being transmogrified, appears thus: “, Any | 
language which did not afford the new sensations which were being pro- | 
duced they suffered to become an indistinct stammering, at once sublime | 

! 
| 


and puerile ; or that which they could denominate ‘the Christian lan- 


qe 


guage’ was wafted about in an embryo state 
This is about as bad as bad can be. But what right have we to expect | 
better? The work was done, according to the custom, as job-work, by sev- | 
eral different men, who were neither good French scholars nor good Eng- 
lish scholars, and who did not understand the book they were translating. 
The task was distributed among them ; their time was limited, and their 
pay. Their business was to turn off so many pages in order that their ver- 
sion might get the start of all others. Against this method of publishing 
translations of important works we earnestly protest. It insults the author, 
it does disrespect to the volume, and it is an imposition on the public, which 
not only is put off with something that is not what it pretends to be, but is 
prevented from ever getting what it ought to have. Such books as the 
* Vie de Jésus” and “ Les Apdtres” should be translated at leisure, from 
advanced sheets, by a scholar who is accomplished in that department of 
literature. The interests of thought, as well as the dictates of honor, de- 
mand as much. The public sentiment should not be satisfied with less 
For our own part, we are not sorry that this translation is as bad as it is 
for it may awaken disgust at the unprincipled manner in which such work 
is done. This volume does not reproduce M. Renan’s, and must not be 
received as its equivalent. j 





jand natural means of expression. 


ation. 


MISS ROSSETTI'S POEMS.* 
Any American reader who for the last two or three years has occasion 
ally seen and admired the stray poems attributed to Miss Rossetti, being 
asked to describe them by one word, would have pronounced them Pre 
Raphaelite. They were certainly most picturesque poetry ; it was her prac 
tice to dwell elaborately upon details ; oftenest her theme was nature ; when 


| they were devotional, her pieces were full of that phase of religious feeling 


which contemplates, not without sentimentality, God made man, which, we 
may almost say, agonizes at the feet of a Saviour who suffers and yearns, 
who is bleeding and aching with tleshly wounds. 
Pre-Raphaelitism such qualities as these would, perbaps, have been to give it 
Bat whether right or wrong as regards the 


To have attributed to 


a definition rude or incorrect. 


| sister art, it was not a mistake to fix upon these as the distinguishing fea 


tures of Miss Rossetti’s poetry, and if with these we name a pervading 
sensuousness, We have the list of its essential characteristics complete 

Poetry more picturesque it would be hard to fiud in English litera 
ture. 
her thought or feeling by pictures, but that picture is her customary 


It is not oniy that, after it is expressed, she can set off and i}lustrate 
The abstract she has nothing to do 
with ; in her mind, as her micd is here revealed, every idea puts on shape 
and color. 
which, on a first perusal, is the most striking and which has been so attractive 


Incident to this power of hers is that characteristic of her writing 


to the wearied reader of ninety nine in a hundred of recent poets—uamely, 


the simplicity, frequently homely or quaint, the pictorial vividness, the lil 


‘ 
) 
ol 


her language. For it being natural to her to give form and color to her idea 


to give it a body, to be dissatisfied if it is not made definite aud perfectly 


clear, it is natural for her as an artist, in order that the reader may see and 
feel as she sees and feels, to draw in very sharp outline and to color with all 
the vividness possible. To illustrate by example this preference of the spe 
cific over the general, of the concrete over the abstract, and the accompany 


ing force and freshness of her language and imagery, almost any poem in 
the volume might be safely cited. If, for instance, she would say to us 
riands 





Carpe diem, we need have no fear of the old properties, of the stock ga 


of rosebuds, of the wine-beakers to be crowned and wreathed, of the maids 


} to be kissed while yet we are young. 


“If T might see another spring 
1*d not plant summer flowers and wait 
I°d have my crocuses at once, 
My leafless pink mezereons, 
My chill-veined snow-drops, choicer yet 
My white or azure violet, 
Leat-nested primrose ; anything 
To blow at once not late 


“if Il might see another spring 
I‘d listen to the daylight birds 
That build their nests and pair and sing 
Nor wait for mateless nightingale ; 
I ‘d listen to the lusty herds, 
The ewes with lambs as white as suow 
I‘d find out music in the hail 
And all the winds that blow 


“If I might see another spring 

© stinging comment on my past 

That all my past results in ‘if* 
If I might see another spring 

I ‘d laugh to-day, to-day is brief; 
I would not wait for anything: 
I “d use to-day that cannot last. 
Be glad to-day and sing. 


And in this little song, which embodies the same sentiment, the traits that 
we have spoken of are almost equally observable : 
* Two doves upon the self-same branch 
Two lilies on a single stem, 


Two butterflies upon one flower- 
O happy they who look on them. 


* Who look upon them hand in hand, 

Flushed in the rosy summer light 

Who look upon them hand in hand 
And never give a thought to night.’ 

Neither of these pieces contains overmuch thought. But it is not for 
thought or passion that one goes to the minor poets ; and Miss Rossetti’s 
merit, though unique, will never be of the supreme order. 

Again, what in the common way of presenting it is more conventional, 
and for that and other reasons more unimpressive, than the coming back to 
earth of spirits departed? Gliding ghosts, misty and vague, they shun the 
day and the haunts of man, and flit in the chill and damps of midnight. 
They do sometimes return seeking revenge, as to claim a false lover's pledge, 
to bring terror and punishment on the murderer ; but poetic ghosts are, for 
the most part, shadowy simulacra, whose existence is in men’s fears, while 


*Goblin Market, and other Poems. By Christina Rossetti.’ Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. ; 
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out of themselves all life of human affection is vanished—gone with the life 


of the blood. And if any poet, not distinctively a religious poet, conceives 


more loftily of the existence of dead men, he still keeps them at a vast re 


move from human interests and interest. 


* How pure in heart and sound in head, 

With what divine affections bold, 

Should be the men whose thoughts would hold 
An hour's communion with the dead.” 


But look at this ghost which Miss Rossetti sees. He is still a human 
being ; it is a warmer, kindlier life than “ the life of winds and tides” which 
he partakes. 
panionship; he grieves that he cannot sit at meat with his friends, drinking 
and talking ; he shivers forlorn in a pleasant world from which he will not 
tear himself away. 


** When I was dead, my spirit turned 

To seek the much-frequented house: 

I passed the door, and saw my friends 
feasting beneath green orange-boughs ; 

From hand to band they pushed the wine, 
They sucked the pulp of plum and peach; 

They sang, they jested, and they laughed, 
For each was loved of each. 


“+ To-morrow,’ said they, strong with hope, 

And dwelt upon the pleasant way: 

* To-morrow,’ cried they, one and all, 
While no one spoke of yesterday. 

Their life stood full at blessed noon ; 
I, only I, had passed away: 

‘To-morrow and to-day,’ they cried ; 
I was of yesterday. 


“IT shivered comfortless, but cast 
No chill across the table-cloth ; 
I, all forgotten, shivered, sad 
‘Yo stay, and yet to part how loth: 
I passed from the familiar room, 
| who from love had passed away, 
Like the remembrance of a guest 
Chat tarrieth but a day. 


‘“* [ listened to their honest chat : 
Said one: ‘To-morrow we shall be 
Plod plod along the featureless sands, 
And coasting miles and miles of sea.’ 
Said one: * Before the turn of tide 
We will achieve the eyrie-seat.’ 
Said one: * To-morrow shall be like 
To-day, but much more sweet.’ ” 


As specimens showing her purely descriptive power, her sense of the 
life of nature, take these three pictures, which yet, like all the rest, are not 
pictures merely but veil a thought. They are from “A Year’s Windfalls.” 
The first is of the thaw month, “ February fill-dyke,” as ancient almanacs 


used to say : 
** On the wind in February 

Snow-flakes float still, 

Half inclined to turn to rain, 
Nipping, dripping, chill. 

Then the thaws swell the streams, 
And swollen rivers swell the sea 

If the winter ever ends, 
How pleasant it will be.” 


Here is October, so far as October is windy : 


In strong blast of October 
At the equinox, 

Stirred up in his hollow bed 
Broad ocean rocks; 

Plunge the ships on his bosom, 
Leaps and plunges the foam, 
It’s oh for mothers’ sons at sea, 

That they were safe at home !" 


And last is November in its melancholy death-in-life, when its dreariness is 


listless 

In slack wind of November 
The fug forms and shifte ; 

All the world comes out again 
When the fog lifts. 

Loosened from their sapless twigs 
Leaves drop with every gust ; 

Drifting, rustling, out of sight 
In the damp or dust.” 
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One shamed herself in love ; one temperately 
Grew gross in soulless love, a slugyvish wife : 
One famished, died for love. Thus two ot three 

Took death for love and won him after strife; 
One droned in sweetness like a fattened bee, 
All on the threshold, yet ail short of life.” 


That aspect of love in which the passion is little more than the instine- 


| tive attraction between the sexes is the one of which Miss Rossetti prefer- 


Clinging to sense, he still hungers and thirsts for human com- | 





ably treats. Strong and sweet, therefore, as many of her love poems are— 
one especially, we remember, “ The Blessed Damosel,” which is left out of 
this volume—they will please less and not please so long as the poems which 
contain so many touches descriptive, interpretative sometimes, of external 
nature. It is true, though, that the sensuousness we speak of is often of so 
refined a sort that the songs containing it, like the “ Maiden Song,” for in 
stance, seem so filled with the freshest melody and the purest, gayest inno- 
cence that the happy lays of Blake’s singer, 


* Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee,” 


were hardly happier or purer. 

Our poet could not be a Pre-Raphaelite, we suppose, we speak under 
correction, if her good qualities were not sometimes pushed to a ridiculous 
excess. Here, for instance, is Eve weeping for her sin and loss, and all na 
ture grieves in sympathy with our first mother’s tears. The great thought 
so well presented by more than one great poet Miss Rossetti fritters away 
in this fashion, crowding details upon each other, losing the whole in the 
parts, giving us grotesqueness for sublimity : 

‘* Greatest and least, 
Each piteous beast 
‘To hear her voice, 


Forgot his joys 
Aud set aside his feast. 


- 


The mouse paused in his walk 
And dropped his wheaten stalk ; 
Grave cattle wagged their heads 
In rumination ; 

The eagle gave a cry 

From his cloud station ; 

Larks on thyme beds 

Forbore to mount or sing; 

Bees drooped upon the wing ; 
The raven perched on high 
Forgot his ration; 

The conies in their rock, 

A teeble nation, 

Quaked sympathetical ; 

The mocking-bird left off to mock ; 
Huge camels knelt as if 

In deprecation ; 

The kind hart’s tears were falling ; 
Chattered the wistful stork ; 
Dove-voices with a dying fall 
Cooed desolation, 

Answering grief by grief. 

Only the serpent in the dust, 
Wriggling and crawling, 
Grinned an awful grin and thrust 
His tongue out with its fork.” 


And there is an over-intenseness and strenuousness in this way of saying 


'that love is found better than knowledge, though it be a spirit of more 


The poet's sensuousness, giving that word a more restricted meaning 


than the one which would apply to the poems already quoted, may be felt 
in the following sonnet, which will show, too, how far she carries force and 


intensity of expression and feeling 


* Three sang of love together: one with lips 
Crimson, with cheek- and bosom in a glow, 
Flushed to the yellow hair and finger tips; 
And one there sang who, soft and smooth as snow, 
Bioomed like a tinted hyacinth at a show; 
And ove was blue with famine after love, 
Who. like a harp-string snapped, rang harsh and low 
The burden of what those were singing of. 


| 
| 


| 


might than angels and archangels which loves and knows. It is from the 
most impassioned piece in the book, to be sure, “The Convent Threshold,” 
and it is written of a dream, in which a lady dreams of her lover, but the 
last half of the passage deserves to be called spasmodical : 


‘** T tell you what I dreamed last night: 
A spirit with transfigured face 
Fire-footed clomb an infinite space. 
I heard his hundred pinions clang, 
Heaven-bells rejoicing rang and rang, 
Heaven-air was thrilled with subtle scents, 
Worlds spun upon their rushing cars: 
He mounted shrieking: ‘ Give me light.’ 
Still light was poured on him, more light ; 
Angels, Archangels he outstripped, 
Exultant in exceeding might, 
And trod the skirts of Cherubim. 
Still: Give me light,’ he shrieked; and dipped 
His thirsty face, and drank a sea, 
Athirst with thirst it could not slake. 
I saw him, drunk with knowledge, take 
From aching brows the aureole crown, 
His locks writhed like a cloven snake,- 
He left his throne to grovel down 
And lick the dust of Seraphs’ feet: 
For what is knowledge duly weighed ” 
Knowledge is strong, bat love is sweet; 
Yea, all the progress he had made 
Was but to learn that all is small 
Save love, for love is all in all.” 


We have left ourselves no space to speak of Miss Rossetti’s devotional 
pieces. In them she seems to us more imitative, less to be writing from the 
fulness of her own mind and heart than in the other poems. Many of them 


| would have been worthy of Herbert if Herbert had done them. 
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PETOS PROSPECTS AND RESOURCES OF AMERICA.* 

Tuk persistent attempts to depreciate the credit and resources of the 
United States made during the war by the financial editor of the Zimes, 
an authority which, worthless as it has been proved on many important 
occasions to be, has probably still more weight even with shrewd and 
well-informed Englishmen than any other, made Sir Morton Peto’s visit 
to this country at the close of the war peculiarly fortunate. His standing 
in England as a business man was sure to secure for whatever he might say 
touching the condition and prospects of this country an amount of aitention 
and consideration which hardly any writer, certainly no literary man or 
politician, could look for. Happily, too, he seems to have come in a candid 
frame of mind, suitable to a real business investigation, and without any 
preconceived theories as to the etfect of democracy on morals, manners, or 
trade; at least if he had any he seems to have kept them in thorough sub- 
jection. 

The little volume before us may be considered a report to English capi- 
talists upon the productions, producing power, and resources of this country. 
The allusions in it to politics are rare; in fact, the United States are treated 
throughout simply as a field for investment. 


The Nation. 


| liam 


Manners, religion, or govern.- | 


ment are rarely touched upon, and only in so far as they affect, or may be 


supposed to affect, the money-making power of the people. Sir Morton’s 
conclusions, gratifying as they must be to us, are all the more valuable and 
all the more likely to draw capital to our shores from the fact that they are 
thoroughly dispassionate in tone, and have been formed by a foreigner. 
Nearly everything that has been written for circulation in Europe by our 
own statisticians, however correct as far as the figures and the reasoning 
went, has been so strongly colored by patriotic feeling as to excite the distrust 
of those who do not share and cannot understand the hope and enthusiasm 
with which every American regards the future of his country. 

There is not much in Sir Morton’s book possessing novelty for us. Won- 
derful as our national growth is, most of us are too familiar with it to be 
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“Tf we take the census tables, and regard the numbers stated to be en- 
gaged in what may be properly regarded as manutacturing industry, we 
shall find that they fall very far short of any such calculation. The follow 
ing are the principal figures, as far as I can gather them : 


Miners, 147,750 


Factory hands, ST 289 
Machinists, 413.324 
Weavers, : 7 ; . j , 36.178 
Moulders, F , , , : 17 7 
Manufacturers, - , ; ; 11.283 
Jewellers, 10.175 


. We find that the total population engaged in manufactures (in 
cluding mining), instead of being 1,585,000, as stated in the preliminary re- 
port, is in reality less than 354,000.” 


Sir Morton Peto displays throughout the volume, wherever he reveals 
his own feelings at all, the strongest admiration for our institutions and 
progress, and evidently looks forward to our tuture with hardly less hope 
and confidence than we cherish ourselves, 

——_—— 0 

Manval ef Blowpipe Analysis and Determinative Mineral. By Wil- 
Elderhorst, M.D. Third edition. (Philadelphia: TL Etlwood Zell. 
1866.)--This reprint of the second edition of Dr. E.derhorst’s excellent little 
compilation is most welcome, The repriat is so exact that we were alarmed 
by the phrase on the title-page, “ revised and greatly enlarged,” which was 
true of the second edition, as compared with the first, but which we were 
relieved to find not true of the third compared with the second. An enlarge 
ment of the second edition would not have been desirable, for a manual on 
this subject must not be too large for the pocket. The first sixty pages of 
the book treat of the blowpipe tools and of the reaction and tests by which 
all the common ingredients of minerals are recognized, Dr 





Eiderhborst was 


| here very successful in selecting the best tests and condeusing the extraor 


| portion of the manual and the tables at theend of the book are taken. The 
' succeeding chapter, on the characteristics of the most important ores, is a 
r 


| useful one, particularly to those students who are interested in) mine 


astonished even by the clear, careful, and able presentation of the details | 


made by our author. There are, however, a few statements made which 
will take a good many readers by surprise. 
Europe have brought into this country $400,000,000 in cash, to say nothing 
of the enormous addition made to the national resources by their labor. 
But this is a still more striking fact—if fact it be—and we commend it to 
the attention of Dr. Palfrey, who has asserted, in the preface io his history, 
that one-third of the population of the United States are of New England 
origin : 


“Tt has been mathematically demonstrated that if the United States, in 


the year 1800, had been in the same circumstances as Great Britain—that is, | 


if there had been no immigration, and the increase of their population had 
arisen from natural causes only, the free white and colored people of the 
United States would, at the present time, have only numbered 10,463,000, or 
one-third of the present population. In fact, it is estimated that, of the 
whole population in 1863, the immigrants of the present century and their 
descendants number more than 21,000,000, or two-thirds of the whole.” 

The population of the rebellious States at the outbreak of the war 
would, on this calculation, have been little over 6,000,000, or about that 
of Ireland at the present day, and their resources, of course, proportionately 
small. If, however, two-thirds of the population are the descendants of 


One is, that immigrants from | 


dinarily diffuse descriptions given by Plattner, from whose work this first 


als 
mainly, because and only in so far, as they constitute the raw materials of 
metallurgy. The next chapter, the fifth, contains a “systematic method 
for the discrimination of inorganic compounds,” but we have never been 
able to find the least use for this method, either with beginners or with 
advanced students. It is only a translation of a section fiom Laurent’s 
“ Analyze au Chalumeau,” and has always seemed to us a supertiuity, to say 
the least, in this manual; fortunately, the chapter is only eleven pages 
long, so that the useless weight ot 


paper is not considerable. The sixth 


|and last chapter consists of Von Kobell’s admirable * Tables for the Deter 


mination of Minerals,” which are, beyond all doubt, the best in use. 

Blowpipe analysis is the only sort of chemical analysis which is 
able in the field, away from the appliances of a laboratory ; 
small and light, and the methods are both quick and sure ; some even of its 
quantitative determinations, as that of silver, for example, are rapidly made 
and are entirely trustworthy. 

There are but two drawbacks—it requires an accurate appreciation of 
color and a very delicate manipulation ; many persons cannot perfectly at- 


avail 


the tools are 


| tain to the first, and the second is inconsistent with that too common Amer 


| 


England origin, as Dr. Palfrey asserts, what becomes of the increase of the | 


Southern and Middle States? We do not know where “ the mathematical 
demonstration” Sir Morton Peto speaks of is to be found, and regret that 
he has not thought it necessary to cite his authority. Sir Morton has 
throughout made the census reports the basis of his remarks, and occasion- 
ally takes strong ground against the conclusions reached by the commis 
sioners. For instance, the preliminary report declares 1,385,000 persons to 
be personally engaged in manufactures ; supposes each of them to support 24 
other persons, making in all 4,874,500, or nearly one-sixth of the entire 
lation, to be supported by manufactures. Sir Morton, on the other lar 
nounces this an exaggerated view. 


popu 
1, pro 
He says, and in this he is unquestiona 
bly right, that itis grossly incorrect to set down the persons engaged in man- 





ufacturing industry as supporting 24 other persons. This they would not do 
unless they were heads of families ; while there can be little question that 
a large majority of them are single persons, supporting ‘only themselves. 
Next he takes exception to the census definition of manufactures. It is 
made to include almost every process by which the form or use of a thing 
is changed, such as the trades of fishermen, blacksmiths, carpenters, tailors, 
varnishers, mariners, millers, and lumbermen. 


Sir Morton Says: 


_ _** Resources and Prospects of America. ascertained during a Visit 
in the Autumn of 1565. By Sir Morton Peto, Bart., M.P. for Bristol.” 
Alexander Strahan & Co. 1866. 


to the States 


New York: 


ican haste which is not speed. That the third edition of this excellent 
manual should have so soon followed the second, shows that the subject is 
attracting a large part, at least, of the attention it deserves. 


Brave Old Salt; or, Life on the Quarter Deck. A Story of the Great - 
Rebellion. By Oliver Optic. (Lee & Shepard, Boston )—Mr. Adams has 
aimed, in the series to which this story belongs, to hold up to youth the 
career of a true, noble, and Christian young man, and he has very cour- 


|ageously placed this character in straits which make it very difficalt for 
| him to preserve his identity. 
| vite the generation which has been taught to believe that George Washing 
foreigners, settling in the country since 1800, and one-third are of New | 


It was little short of temerity, indeed, to in- 


ton never told a lie, to admire a hero who both speaks and acts deceptively 
on the largest possible scale, and wins promotion by it. Nor will the in- 
fant understanding easily distinguish between the turpitude of taking an 
oath to support the Confederacy and the innocence of an agreement to serve 
it by violating one’s oath to his country. Mr. Adams, perhaps, has not 
erred in this matter more than other writers for boys and girls who have 


| drawn their material from the late war; he only still further illustrates the 


want of tact in all of them in selecting that material, if any regard was to 
be had to the moral perceptions of their readers. War, as well as peace, 
has its victories which belong to Christianity, and are both a sign of and a 
contribution to its progress. Truth and nobility have shone on many a 
battle-field “in the sudden making of splendid names.” And while this is 
the case, it cannot be nec ssary or wholesome to dwell on those featares of 
war which are abhorrent to conscience and humanity, and which men only 
endure as a choice of evils from which there is, or they think there is, no 
escape. It would not be dificult to quote passages in whieh the author be- 
trays his sense of the incongruity between the mi ‘y and the Christian 
codes, though the whole teaching of his book is that no such incongruity 
exists. A proper comprehension of his responsibility as an instructor of the 
young would have led him to avoid so perplexing a contradiction. 


The Works of Edmund Burke. Revised edition. Vol. VII. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston.)—The greater part of the present volume is occupied 
by an essay towards an abridgment of English history, in three books, be- 
ginning with the state of Britain at the time of its invasion by Ceesar, and 
ending with the reign of King John. The jast chapter of Book IIL. is appar- 
ently out of place. It is a fragmentary essay 1owards a history of the laws of 
England. An essay on the drama is another interesting feature, which 





' makes the volume quite desirable, apart from the series to which it belongs. 
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All (¥ tin (0 the literary management of THE NaTIon shoud 
, it } a 
STEERING FOR THE ROCKS. 
ri ne impressi float in political circles that the is 
rou of me sort ahea ing the coming year—trouble more 
0 l which the ntr hi vet h to encount id it i 
} ! t t t} public should know exactly the nature of the dan- 
nto whik in the opinion of a great many men who are neither 
liastv 1 mipl raphy ting 
Phere is mw very little q tion that the President has fully re 
olved to commit himself to the cause of the South, and turn the Gov 
ernment over, so far as it is in his power to do so. He will make a 
Vigorous effort to do this by the forms of law, and by a liberal use of 
corrupting official influen but he will not stop with these. He ha 
entered upon a path which may and, unless there be more moderation 
in him than has yet been revealed, probably will lead him to an 
ttempt to carry out his theories by force of arms, unless so thoroughly 
defeated in the elections this fall as to destroy all his hopes of dividing 
t Nol 
All our readers are familiar with the threats which have been made 
by the Pr new allies, of his recognizing the Southern m t 
! th who ht joi hem, t eenuine ¢ rr This is not 
ikely to | | t present my beeause a orum ula not be cot 
tog rin tuat way Wh the Southern seats re filled there will 
he 72 senators and 242 representative But there are not more than 
51 persons no liming to be senators, nor more than 93 elaimine to 
be representatir who could possibly be indu l to take part in any 
such di ri wo and 1 proceedings The scheme, 
therefore, cannot at present ( icd out with the slightest pretence 
of lecal ty 
But th f Congress will present an entirely different question. 
There is very little dou that the Republican par will lose on 
representative in Connecticut, three in New York, one in Pennsylvania, 


three in Ohio, three in Indiana, t 


Wisconsin, two in Mi 


oO in Illinois, one in Michiean, one in 


\ 


souri. 


and one in Kentucky; while the four John 
son-Union members from Maryland, Kentucky ul Miss i will br 
succeeded by other Jolinson men, if not re-elected. Four of the mem- 
hers elect from Tenn e to the present Congress are too loyal to sup- 
port Mr. Jol Not more than two of these will be re-elected. No 
members have been: elected in Texas Four Secessionists will appear 
trom that reconstructed State next winter. Thus. at the opening of the 
Fortieth Congress, 117 persons claiming seats in the House will certainly 
be prepared to support Mr. Johnson’s policy If he can only carry five 


more he will have a clear majority of those whom he will consider law- 


] 


fully elected to the lower branch of Congress. Now it is very probable 
that, in adilition to those losses which we have before mentioned, the 
Republicans will lose one member in Connecticut (Mr. Hubbard), two 
in New York (Messrs. Humphrey and Ketcham), two in Pennsylvania 
(Messrs. Tha nd Miller), two in Ohio (Messrs. Hubbell and Ashley, 
or Mr. Clark). o1 n Indiana (Mr. Hill), one in Illinois (Mr. Harding), 
ind one in Wi isin (Mr. Sawyer), ten in all; while it is not certain 
but that five or six other seats may be lost. Taking, however, these 
estimates the basis of calculation, it will be seen that the probable 
loss of 28 mem! though it would leave a Republican majority of 
about 40 in the Ilouse of R ‘presentatives as at present constituted (113 
Republicans to 71 Johnsonians), would yet give the Johnson party 127 
members out of 242, in case the Southern delegations were admitted. 

If the present p ul is carried out, the Southern representatives 
will insist upon their right to yote for Speaker at the commencement of 
the next Congres The Cl will not call their names: end the plan 
meditated is for the 70 or 75 ison members who are clearly entitled 
to seats to unite with the 58 excluded Southerners, elect a te mporary 
chairman in place of the Clerk, choose a Speaker, and apply to the 
President for recognition. This recognition is, of course, to be given. 


aud the un 


l 


ecognized House to be fi reilly ejected, 


ation. [July 1%, 1866 
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ed not sav tha int im- 


o the insts 
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representatives were allowed to meet anywhere, and that the President 


t such conduct would lead 


t 


lawiul 


l 
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of the officials concerned in it, if the majority of t 


would as a matter of course refuse to acknowledge the validity of the 


proceedings. This would equally, as a matter of course, bring about 


unavailing to prevent an appeal to force. 


a conflict of authority, the decision of which by the Senate would he 
If convicted by two-thirds 
) 


of the court of impeachments, as now constituted, the Presi 
still che the 

rs being excluded, and thus the iss 
arms 


ent would 


ny the validity of sentence, the twenty-two Southern sena 


t 1c would be left to the decision of 


' 
u 


f the new coalition carries 93 of the 184 undisputed seats in Con 


ry 


ss, Mr. Johnson's triumph may be as peaceful as it will be complete; 
or if it fails to prevent the election of 122 Republicans, he may abandon 
the hope of success in a struggle wherein he can have no pretence of 
legality upon his side; but we think the former alternative highly 
} 


m 


probable, and the latter almost impossible. The only remaining pros- 


pect, unless the courage of one party or the other fails at the last 


moment, is ciril war 


The disadvantages of the loyal North in such an event must not he 
denied or underrated. The South would have, in such a strugele, eo 


actly the position which, if it had taken it in 1860, would have insured 


its triumph. It would undertake to crush a divided North in the 
name of the Federal Government. It would fight its battles in thr 
name of the United States, under the command of a nominal President 
0 United States, and with the sanction of a self-styled Federal 
Con It would have an equal chance for recognition | Il foreign 
power It would Have powerful aid at the North, especially in thy 
States where the local administration might be in the hands of Johnson 
men 

On the other hand, it is 2 favorable circumstance that the govervor 
of every Northern State is now a Republican, and that the only gev 


ernors Who can possibly be displaced by Democrats within the next 


year (except in case of death) are those of Connecticut, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. The bulk of the Northern States, therefore, as far 


executive authorities are 


concerned, will certainly co-operate 


with Congress. The militia would be placed under its control, and, in 
the absence of a large standing army, this would be an immense ad 
vantage, 

What has brought this Government into such a critical p ition ; 
Whiy is it that, after such a terrible experience as we have just passed 


through, we are again driving straight upon the same rocks 
} 


For two 


iwons: the perverseness of the President, and the lack of true 


ic ] ie Laces 

manship in Congress. On these points we shall make some brief ré 
marks, 

It is now undeniable, as it has long been evident to all sensible 


months ago, } 


Vv 
His officious declarations of 


politicians, that Mr. Johnson, resolved upon breaking u 
the party to which he owed his election. 


neutrality in the fall of 1865 Southern 


the offen 
sive language of his vetoes, and the bitterness of his speeches, all indi 


: his hasty recognition of the 
States before they had really complied with his own terms; 


cated the desire of his heart to carry out the scheme to which he is now 
openly committed, of organizing a party on the basis of personal devo 
tion to himself. As soon as he had secured the success of this darling 
idea,of his brain, he did not hesitate to stultify himself by opposing 
the new constitutional amendment, although i 


tle 
actiy 


+ 
L 


is, in substance, 
what he had himself recommended a few months previously. 


ex 
All 
his pretended moderation is simply indispensable prudence in a bad 


His powe 


cause, r of appointment to oflice is restricted by an adverse 
ate ; his power over the army by a patriotic Lieutenant-General. The 


moment he is unfettered he will show his real nature, to the dismay of 


n 


’ 


f° 
14 


those simple people who mistake the shrewdness of a politician 
dignity of a statesman. 


the 


M7 


Mr. Johnson has determined that his will shall be law. He, no 
doubt, fancies that he is actuated by a regard for State rights and con 


stitutional but 


whenever it better suits his purposes. 


guarantees ; he has no hesitation in overriding these 
His regard for the rights of the 


i 
States is so profound that he cannot tolerate the interference of Con 


y 
i 


STUSS 


to save the negro race from extermination; yet it is so shallow 
‘hat he does not hesitate to promise military intervention on behalf ot 
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rebels at the coming Missouri election. Tis real object is to force at 
construction of the Union without any Giminution of 5S hel \ 
nay, even With an increase of if, 
We cannot let Congress pass entirely without censure, although we 
. 1 ‘ ++ } +} ‘ 1 n were nN . > Sere E . E- } 
are aware that its duties have been exceedingly ditheult, aa its path 


blocked up with embarrassments. Its main defect has been that t 


ose 
of its members who have any wisdom have lacked courage, and that 
those members who had courage lack wisdom, while t rit 
had neither, but simply good intentions. Mr, Stevens ] boldnes 
and pluck that are invaluable; but, unfortunately, he is fall of the 


most absurd medieval ideas. Mr. Fessenden has an exeetlent jidement 


on most questions, but is over cautiou nd allows time to p by 
while feeling his ground. We cannot imagine how any one holding 
the views expressed in the report of the Committee on Reconstruction 


could doubt the power of Congress to re-organize Southern States 


Lilt 


upon any basis which it might deem fit. lad Congress done this, and 


completed the work of restoration upon its own terms, the power ot 
Mr. Johnson tor mischief would have been destr ved, and the ce t of 
the Union party been made impossible. 

It is, however, more important to look to the future than to th 
past. Imminent as are the dangers before us, we do not think it im 


possible to avert them; but the effort will 


require the utmost wisdom 


’ 
+ 


and firmnes 


son the part of the Northern people. A. tim ly preparation 
for the conflict of 1861 might have prevented it altogether, in which 
case those who foresaw its approach might have been ridiculed as false 
prophets. So at this crisis, if the President sees that the North is ft 
prepared to meet him, he will be forced to abandon his schemes, and 
those who now sound the alarm may then be lat ed at: but this isa 


| 


small risk for us to bear compared with the dangers which mich 
befall the country through the unwise silence of thi The 


proceedings of the Union caucus at Washington show that on 
hensions are shared by many of the oldest and coolest pol 


} } } j ou, ? . . ! 4 ] 4 
the bane ae of oul lea ] ne eenerals SuoWs that they toresece the Lyme 


contingencies; and if we are mistaken in our fears we err at least in 
good company and on the safer sid 
->} e 
m wT MTT my 1, ~» aa \ 
THE SITUATION IN BOHEMIA, 
TuoseE who were inclined to give Marshal Benedek credit for being 


a great “ genius,” and to believe that he “had the Prussians just where 
he wanted them,” and that his inactivity while they were carrying 


everything before them in Germany was caused by profound strategi 


cal combinations, were probably a good deal astonished to find that h 
allowed, during the last fortnight of June, two Prussian armies to ¢ 
verge on him from points a hundred miles apart, drive in hi itiving 
posts in a series of bloody combat , fin: ly defeat him ina net ‘ 
gagement, on ground of his own choosing, so signally that nothing 
lies between the victors and Vienna cxeept the remnant of a demora 
ized and half-disorganized army. In other words, his * strateg nd 
his “secrecy ~ and his “genius” have had a good deal to do witl 
bringing the Austrian monarchy in one short month to the y e « 


ruin. 
It would be unfair, however, to impute the 
misfortune to Benedek’s incapacity, although he is the first 


who could boast entire treedom from inte 


general for many a day 


ference on the part of the court. He las had everythit 


and has made a sad failure; but he is tar from being wholly respons 
ble for the collapse which has just taken place in Bohemia. The Prus 
sian success has been mainly due to the vigor and decision y i have 
characterized Prussian op rations from the very outset. Bisn <, ther 
can be hardly a question, had his whole programme prey t 
broke with Austria at all, His demands were, from a dip \ } 

of view, so outrageously unreasonable, and were mad such 
lence, that their rejection was certain, so that he was 

two, probably three, months before the outbreak « lostilities 
put the whole matter into the hands of the mili n i 
safe to say that the great lines of the ca Npaign t early j 
May, and there was the less difficulty in traci them, as the o 


uncertain element in the problem was the attitude which the small 
states would be likely to assume. It 


dietermined t 


was, therefore 


ation. 51 


overrun them at once, and the orders for the movement of the troops 
were to occupy Saxony were probably issued before Austria had 
ref the conference. From the first day everything in the Prussian 


sone With the precision of clock-work, Corps after corps has 


ton 


gone straight to its mark without one hour of wavering or hesi 


Dresden was seized before Benedek had got well settled in his seat, 
indi while he was supposed to be preparing terrible blows behind his 


i 


untain screen” the first and second Prussian armies were going 
one under Prince Charles 
mal 

Had 


force on either of them it was reasonable to ¢ xpeet that he 


have but Ile 


trajght at him = through the sereen—the 
i Bohemia from Gérlitz, and t) under the Crown 


iC SLE 


shy the Glatz district, eighty miles away. Benedek flung 


crushed it, he sat and waited. Was driven by 


Prince Charles in succession from Reichenberg, from Turnan, and 
from Miincheneriitz—all this on the 24th, 25th, and 26th of June 
On the 27th he was attacked on the other side by the Crown Prince, 


On the 


ed, and a junction effected between the two armies 


at Nachod, with a= similar result. Q0th Gitsehin 


torm On the 3d 


they attacked Benedek in concert at or near Sadowa, and inflicted on 
bloody defeat, whicn may be rminate the 


hima said practically to t 


The only question still undecided is the extent of Prussian 


There are but one hundred and fitty miles of open 
Vienna, 


the 


lorbearance, 


between them and 


It is difficult to over-estimat importance of all this to Europe 


and to the world. Technically, nothing can be more illegal than the 
course pursued toward Austria by both Prussia and Italy In the 
forum of international law there ig not a word to be said for tl 

Bismark, too, is a man with whom no lover of liberal princi; ean 
have much sympathy. Tle has done his best to turn parliamentary 
government in Prussia into a mockery and a snare, and has lent what 
ever iniluenee he possesses abroad to the support of genuine absolutism 


1) 4) : 
ll those principles 
i ‘ 
) 
) 


then Bi 


He has never made any seeret of his contempt for a 
which the friends of progress hold most sacred. But smark is 
but a man, and a man whose range of vision is too narrow and who is 
too much out of harmony either with the age he lives in or 
is an evil, 


yn countrymen, to make him, in so far as In 


anything 
a temporary evil. 


} 


The same thing may be said of the King. Behind them both there 


} 
cs a 


nation which has got fast hold of all the essential ideas of modern 
progress, in which education, comfort, self-respect, and respect for law 
are perhaps more widely diffused than in any other in the world except 
our own, and which may be fairly said to contain all that is best in 
German character and thought. 
of 


more of Germany into the stream of 


Anybody who extends the sphere of 
Prussian influence, Prussian law. and Prussian rule, who brings 


Prussian progress, no matter who 


he may be or what his aims are, renders, we believe, a great service to 


freedom and civilization. Prussia is essentially a modern state, and its 
triumphs, no matter under whose auspices they may be won, are, in 
our eyes, genuine gains for the whole human race. 

Behind Benedek there is, on the other hand, nothing but an army 
ndacourt. Austria is a conventional not 


a reai state. There is no 


(ustrian people. What is called Austria is a certain extent of recruit 
ing ground on which armies are raised, She represents a totally different 
order of ideas from Prussia, and notably the feudal idea of territorial 
sovereignty, of which she may be said to be now the last embodiment. 
She is the result of the doctrine on which all political arrange- 
that the land 


longs to the princes and not the people, and that any divisions of it, 


ments have been based in Europe for a thousand years 


however arbitrary, on which sovereigns may decide, may be made for the 
} 


tit of particular families. With the disappearance of the Austrian 


empire the last trace of this doctrine would have disappeared, and we 
id have entered on a new era, in which governments would rest on 
tions, and in which the monstrosity of armies like Benedek’s, without 
intry, and compelled to fight for the mere purpose of keeping one 
man and his near kindred in the enjoyment of a certain amount of 


luxury and power, would no more be seen, 


We, therefore, honestly confess that we hope that the Prussians will 
make a clean sweep now that they are about it, and we think it very 


unlikely that Bismark, after ten days of victory, will quietly accept, 
through French mediation, what he might have kad a month ago 








5 
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Without fighting at all. Austria has not a single claim on the sym 
pathy of any human being. The house of Hapsburg has done nothing 
for literature, nothing for science, little for art, and has probably in- 
flicted more misery on the world than any race with which it has 


pleased God to curse it. For six hundred years its sword has been a 
very present help to all forms of bigotry and tyranny, and the tenacity 
with which it clings to Venice is, perhaps, the strongest evidence we 
could have of how unnatural to it is the part of the reformer which it 
has of late been playing in Austria and Hungary. 

Since writing the above, Prussia and Italy have, as we expected, 
refused the armistice: 
is in worse straits than she has ever yet found herself, extraordinary as 


some of her escapes have been, 
+> 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
Tue decision to which Congress has at last come to provide for the 


erection of a new “executive mansion” affords an opportunity for 


taking another step hardly less needed, and making a general revision | 


of the whole of Washington, doing something to remove the reproach 
which its present condition and appearance bring upon the nation. 
The spectacle of great promise and lame performance is always a pain- 
ful one, and Washington has now for half a century furnished one of 
the finest specimens of it on the globe. The laying out of the city dis- 
played great breadth of conception and very lofty hopes, but the man- 
ner in which the plan has been carried out has furnished three genera- 
tions with abundant cause of mortification. It 
(loubt, to suppose that the capital of the United States would very 
rapidly grow into a wealthy, populous, and important city, and it was, 


was fair enough, no 


therefore, probably proper to make preparations on a great scale. 
That what it is, a straggling, 
dusty village, with large and 
and far between over an immense area, and strung together by unpaved 


has remained—or, rather, become— 


it 
Tt 


pretentious buildings scattered few 


roads, bordered here and there by shabby houses, the most of them 
little above the shanty either in appearance or accommodation, is 
not the fault of the founders. They did their duty. If something had 
not gone wrong, Washington would be now what people fifty years 
ago supposed it was going to be—a real city, with “ magnificent dis- 
tances,” with long, wide avenues running between rows of mansions of 
various degrees of splendor, with vistas of imperial grandeur, and with 
a large, wealthy, and refined population of the élite of the nation. It 
would be the resort at all seasons of the celebrated, the rich, the idle, 
the learned, the fashionable, and the gay—in other words, the real 
metropolis of the Union, growing as it grew, being beautified as the 
national resources increased, and forming the pride and joy of the 
people. 

That it is what it is, while cities have in other parts of the country 
risen from nothing into magnificence within half the period during 
which Washington has been in existence, and that, while there has 
been in nearly every part of the Union prodigious material progress, 
the capital of the nation shows hardly a trace of it, and looks rather 
like the seat of government of a small, semi-barbarous, and declining 
power than that of one of the greatest, strongest, and most thriving in 
the world, must doubtless be ascribed in great part to the unfortunate 
fact that it was founded on slave soil, and that it remained until the 
outbreak of the present war under the influences of slave society. 
There has been no part of the Union in which so little capitai has been 
sunk in permanent improvements as in the slave States. Enormous 
masses of it found their way South, no doubt, but it was nearly all in- 
vested in slaves and plantations. There was probably no people in 
the world, who could boast so much wealth, who were able to make so 
little display of works either of domestic or public architecture as the 
Southerners, The unnatural structure of society seemed to cause a 
general shrinking from anything that was to last beyond the owner’s 
lifetime. There were a few good old dwelling-houses in the older 
States, and a few tolerable State-houses, but the general aspect of 
Southern towns and Southern plantations was, architecturally consid- 
ered, dismal and decayed. 

At Washington the depressing influence of slavery on the work of 
permanent improvement was aggravated by the unsettled state of the 
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and it may, therefore, be safely said that Austria | 
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relations between North and South. There has been for years a secret 
feeling that the slavery controversy would end as it did end, and 
whenever it came Washington was, of course, sure to be one of the 
principal bones of contention. The city stood on the border, and nobody 
knew who would have it, supposing there was a split or convulsion, 
Then the state of feeling in the political world for many years before 
the war gave life in it a troubled and insecure air, and converted the 
members of Congress into two bands whom a word or look might at any 
moment bring into armed collision. Society, such as it was, was so 
completely under Southern control as to be intolerable for anybody 
who was not afflicted with Southern ideas, and plantation beaux and 
belles gave it a wild and somewhat barbarous freedom. Nobody wanted 
to live in Washington; few could live there. The foreign ministers 
hated itand hate it still. 
besides persons brought there by their official duties, consisted mainly 


Its population during the sessions of Congress, 


of office-seekers, lobby agents, persons burdened with theories of legis- 
lation or “ views” on finance,and young women and their mammas anx- 
ious to dance with “ Southern gentlemen.” 

The war has changed all that. The abolition of slavery has opened 
Washington to Northern capital by introducing free labor, and has 
placed the city under the control of Northern ideas, There is, there- 
fore, an opportunity now of making it really worthy of its position. 
But the very first step in its improvement must consist in making it 
“fit to This it now literally is not. The general plan 
might, perhaps, be improved; but it is too late to make any change in 
that. The first thing to be done is to make the streets look decent. A 
commencement ought to be made by paving them. Their present con- 
dition is a disgrace to our civilization, and the alternations of mud and 


be seen.” 


dust which they supply are one of the strongest objections to Wash- 
ington as a place of residence. It then remains to exercise some sort of 
control over the class of buildings to be erected in particular streets. 
We hold it to have been a fatal error at the outset, when it was deter- 
mined to found a city for a special object, for the Government to have 
relinquished all control over it, or never to have acquired any. It 
ought to have been sold or leased, as the lands of Columbia College 
are in this city, under certain stipulations as to the class of buildings 
Two-thirds of the houses on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue are a disgrace to the country, and their erection 
ought never to have been permitted. That avenue, at least, ought 
to have been preserved and made a dignified and proper line of commu- 
If people could 


to be erected in certain streets. 


nication between the Capitol and the President’s house. 
not have been found at once to erect the required style of buildings along 
it, it ought to have been kept in gardens, and well planted, until they 
were found. Many of those who saw the army defile along it in the 
summer of 1865—perhaps, all things considered, one of the most magni- 
ficent processions ever witnessed—felt mortified enough to think that, 
for such an occasion, we had nothing better than that dirty track, with 
its shabby hotels, its lager bier saloons, its tumble-down wooden houses, 
and second-rate country stores, for our Via Sacra, 

It will, of course, be much more difficult to make any change now 
than it would have been forty years ago, but it is not nearly so difficult 
now as it will be twenty years hence, and change of some kind becomes 
Land, houses, and all are probably 


every day more and more necessary. 
There is, perhaps, nothing 


cheaper now than they will ever be again. 
which defaces the city more than the vast number of unoccupied 
spaces on the various streets which are now used as dumping grounds, 
or receptacles for rubbish, and are strewed with bones, old shoes, old 
hats, old pantaloons, and an occasional dead cat, forming dreary wastes, 
dotted with shabby-genteel brick houses. These ought to be disposed 
of in some way. If they cannot be decently built upon, or until they 
are decently built upon, they ought to be either put in order or 
Within certain districts no houses below a 


screened by plantations, 
This may seem a great 


certain height ought hereafter to be permitted. 
departure from the ordinary practice of our government; but it must 
be remembered that Washington is an exceptional city. It has not 
The Government undertook to 


grown as other American cities grow. 
A committee of Con- 


create it, and has only quarter done the work. 
eress is not, however, the proper body to take charge of any such work. 
[t ought to be put into the hands of a commission with instructions to 
prepare a thorough and well digested plan of improvement, and then 
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the necessary funds ought to be voted—of course, after listening to the 
requisite amount of platitudes trom Western members on the evils of 


luxury. 
>. -- 


PARIS GOSSIP. 
Parts, June 29, 1866. 

Tue heat of summer, as summer comports itself in these latitudes, 
is upon us at last. All who can stay indvors do so during the day, 
leaving the scorching outdoor air to the occupation of the sparrows, 
more familiar, impudent, and noisy than anywhere else, and of the 
swallows circling incessantly above the tops of the houses, and filling 
the sunny blue above us with their peculiar ery. The Boulevards are 
half deserted, and the danger of being crushed in crossing them 
has sensibly diminished. At night the scene changes. The Boule- 
yards, crowded with promenaders, are lined with hatless men, and 
women with bonnets too small to be felt as incumbrances, enjoying 
ices or iced lemonade at the doors of the cafés, and watching the mot- 
ley crowds of promenaders and the incessant stream of gay equipages 
going to the Bois. The fair occupants of these carriages are usually 
attired in the very lightest of summer silks, in baréges, gauzes, or other 
transparent material, white book-muslin being among those most in 


vogue, and forming, with the addition of trimmings of colored ribbons 
and guipure, the most elegant of summer evening toilettes. As for the 
bonnets, they are now so microscopic as to be almost invisible, the mass 
of hair, real and artificial, artistically arranged over the back of the 
head, constituting the real head-dress, and the minute cheese-plate of 
tulle or straw, just big enough to serve as the point Pappui of flowers, 
grelots, and strings, only covering the centre of the top of the head. 
Shawls and mantles of black or white lace complete these toilettes, 
with the frequent addition of a very long sash of very wide ribbon tied 
behind. Paletots and mantles of silk are reserved for walking-dress, 
and are made rather fantastically, opening behind or on the side, and 
are generally of the same material as the dress, sometimes with very 
long points behind and in front, and with long, straight, open sleeves, 
copied from old Italian pictures, hanging nearly to the ground. Such 
a toilette, say of bright sky-blue silk, gown and paletot, with the pen 

dant sleeves lavishly trimmed with a rich white guipure, the head of 
the wearer surmounted by a few leaves or flowers, and shaded by a 
parasol of the same silk as the dress, and trimmed with the same cui- 
pure, looks very gay and pretty, and is in vogue with ladies who have 
no objection to be a little conspicuous, 

But to return from this digression. Dense as is the stream of ear- 
riages every evening along the Champs Elys¢es and the Avenue de 
l'Impératrice, to the lakes of the Bois, a good many of the lights of the 
fashionable world have already taken their departure, and the court 
will leave, it is now thought, for Fontainebleau in another fortnight. 
Savans are journeying in various directions, attending various kinds of 
learned gatherings, with pleasant interludes of dinners and soirees. M. 
Leverrier, who adds the dignity and emoluments of a senator to the 
directorship of the Observatory of Paris, and who has just returned 
from a learned “ pow-wow ™ in Marseilles, has gone off to Bordeaux to 
attend another scientific gathering, on which occasion there is to be a 
grand distribution of the prizes founded by the Empress, the Prince 
Imperial, and many rich and public-spirited individuals, for services 
rendered in the teaching of evening classes for adults through the de- 
partments of the south-west. Mr. Coste, the zealous apostle of pisci- 
culture, goes with the learned astronomer to the gathering at Bordeaux, 
after which the latter is to accompany the former to Arcachon (the 
beautiful pine-fringed bay which the brothers Pereire are transforming 
into a winter bathing-place), where all the learning and practicality of 
the country is convened to assist at an exposition of what it is now be 
coming the fashion to style “ aquiculture.” 

Enormous as are now the rates of house-rent in this delectabk 
city, a piece of favoritism just bestowed on M. Leverrier is excit 
ing no little jealous dissatisfaction among his brethren and the 
public generally. There is, close under the walls of the Observatory, 
a pretty old-fashioned house, built of the white freestone so com- 
mon here, surmounted by the usual low attic story, faced with slate, 
which brilliant invention has rendered the name of the architect 
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Mansard immortal in this country, with large windows, a winding 
stone staircase up to the door, standing in a very large garden, 
and boasting half-a-dozen outhouses, more or less convenient, The 
garden has gone very much to seed; the house, also, is somewhat 
dilapidated; but a comparatively small outlay would put the place to 
rights, and make a very desirable residence. The ground alone, as it 
stands, would sell for 200,000 franes. M. Leverrier being a friend of our 
clever Prefect of the Seine, who is lord paramount of the world of build 
ing and re-building in which we are living, that functionary took an op 
portunity of representing to the Emperor that the house and garden in 
question, which are the property of the city, would be just the thing 
for M. Leverrier’s private residence; and his Majesty having assented, 
with his usual easiness, to this suggestion, Baron Hausmann imme 
diately put the astronomer in possession of the place, at the nominal 
rental of 1,200 franes per annum. 

The cost of living in this city has become so heavy already that 
people are looking forward with no little apprehension to the probable 
scale of prices for next year. Street after street, called into being by 
the enchanters who work in stone and mortar, are springing up in the 
neighborhood of the new Industrial Palace, and are being let, as soon 
as finished, to speculators, who will furnish them with a view to letting 
them to the visitors who are expected to “flock in shoals” to the 
wonderful show of 1867, in view of which rents are rising not only in 
the neighborhood of the Champ de Mars, but generally through all 
the western and southern portions of the town. Although no one ean 
be in Paris without a full consciousness of the exorbitant prices to 
which all the elements of material existence have risen, one comes, 
from time to time, across facts of extortion so amazing as to produce 
almost the effect of a new revelation, What do your readers think, for 
instance, of a * flat’ in the avenue of the Champs Elysées, pretty and 
prettily furnished, but very small, and tenanted by a small family, who 
pay for their narrow quarters the sum of $835 per month? or of 
another apartment in the Rue St. Honoré, certainly very large and 
splendid, but still only a flat, unfurnished, which is now rented by an 
American family at $8,600 a year? . 

The Turkish ambassador has just given a grand dinner, on which 
occasion nearly the whole of the embassy garden was converted into 
an elegant ball-room, where the guests, of both sexes, invited to the 
ball which followed the dinner, danced a little, and did a good deal of 
promenading, admiring the beautiful covp deils presented by the 
saloons, and the charming view of the Arch of Triumph as seen by 
moonlight, and of the Place, with its radiating avenues, bordered with 
double lines of lamps, and the stream of carriages, with their lamps 
looking like fireflies, coming back from their nocturnal airing in the 
Bois, It is reported that during the dessert a leading diplomatist ce 
clared his belief that Italy would be beaten in the fearful struggle that 
is but too probably, while I write, deluging the soil of Venetia with 
blood, and added, * When Austria, victorious, has shown that Italy 
cannot force her to give up Venetia, she will voluntarily give that 
province up to Europe, calling a congress to decide on its future. The 
congress will erect Venetia into a free territory, on condition of its 
remaining separate from the Italian kingdom. Thus Italy will find 
that her impatience has caused her to lose the possibility of acquiring 
that coveted province, of which she will henceforth remain deprived.” 
If such a programme were really sketched out by the eminent states- 
man to whom it is attributed, it would be difficult to refuse to believe 
that some such clever project may have been struck out by Austrian 
brains. But, in the first place, the check received by the Italians in 
the Quadrilateral, though serious, by no means settles the question of 
superiority in Austria’s favor; and, in the next place, it is by no means 
certain that Europe, finding itself called upon to settle the future of 
Venetia, would elect to defeat at once the wishes of that province and 
of Italy, or that, should the united wisdom of this hemisphere continue 
to commit so unjustifiable a piece of absurdity, either Venctia 01 
Italy would long abide by such a decision, 

The annual Exhibition of Fine Arts is drawing to its close, us is 
also the far more interesting exhibition of the works of the old masters 
got upin another part of the same building by some public-spirited, 
individuals, with the aid of pictures lent for the occasion from their 
galleries by the wealthy amateurs of the capital. Among many ma g 
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nificent andl most beautiful paintings are others which only connoisseurs 
would regard with pleasure. The other day, when the Emperor visited 


by M. Haro, his Majesty, 
no pretensions to art knowledge, but likes highly-finished, 


this exhibition, escorted through the rooms 
who makes 
elaborate paintings, remained for some time before a delicious Wouver- 
inanns, * The Spy,” belonging to Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild, and 
for the Hunt,” by Carle Vernet, a very clever and charm- 
** Capitally rendered,” remarked the 


the * Starting 
ing scene, full of life and gaiety. 
Emperor, who is a thorough sportsman and fully appreciated the details 
of the picture, adding, as he observed the air of enjoyment the painter 


has thrown into the faces and attitudes of his groups, “ The men of 


those days understood the art of amusing themselves better than we | 


do.” Tlaving reached the show of the earlier artists, M. Haro pointed 
out one of the masterpieces of Hans Memling, “ La Vierge et les Dona- 
from Count Duchatel’s gallery, expatiating enthusiastically on 
The Emperor listened and looked as he was bidden, and 


taire dg 


its beauties, 


presently turning to the learned cicerone and pointing to a frightful 


portrait, by some ancient Flemish painter, of a coarse, red face, half 
buried in dirt and beard, that hangs next to the fine Memling, asked, 


at 


usually impassive face, “ Must [ admire this gentleman also ¢” 


with the curious smile of quiet humor that sometimes lights up his 


’e 


MEDICAL ETIQUETTE. 


AMERICANS are accustomed to think of the gui/ds, which played such a 
part in European civilization during several centuries, and still exist in some 
parts of the continent of Europe, as instruments of oppression, expressly 
contrived to abridge the liberty of the individual and the freedom of trade 
A guild was an odious monopoly, 


for the benefit of the privileged few. 


which perpetuated itself by establishing heavy conditions of admission into 


the trade which it controlled, such as assessments of money, technical tests } 


of Its object was. ostensibly to 
secure good work, but really to prevent competition. 

Modern society has in the main outlived the need of guilds; open com- 
petition has proved to be the most effective promoter of the useful arts. 
Nevertheless, there may be detected in one of the liberal professions to-day, 


at our very doors, a narrow spirit of exclusiveness and of interference with 


skill, and a long period of apprenticeship. 


individual rights which bears far too near relationship to that of the me- | 


diwval guilds. That the medical profession is one of the most useful and 
most honored of all professions, renders it only the more needful to hold up 


to plain view the matters in which its creed or its practice is illiberal or | 


viciously conservative. 
The attitude which the medical profession has assumed towards “ irregu- 


lar practitioners” of every description is in certain respects illogical and 
unjust. In so far as this attitude may be a protest against ignorance and , 


knavery it is worthy of respect. There can, indeed, be no question as to 


the prevalence among educated physicians of a sincere desire to sustain and 


elevate the character of their profession ; or as to the great influence which | 


this laudable sentiment has exerted in shaping those tenets of medical 
etiquette which look to the putting down of pretentious incompetency and 


the exposure of fraud. 


There is certainly something of wisdom in the published assertion of the | 
faculty that a regular medical education furnishes the only presumptive | 


evidence of professional abilities and acquirements, and ought to be the only 
acknowledged right of an individual to the exercise and honors of his profes. 
But, after all, it may be questioned whether a technical opinion of 
It is, no doubt, an opinion with 


sion. 
this kind were not better left unexpressed. 
the spirit of which most intelligent persons will agree; but the great general 
truth remains, and it is a verity which has always been held in respect by 


the masses of mankind, that, in every profession, patience and perseverance, | 


when combined with strength of will and a sound judgment, not infrequently 
lead to professional attainments of a high order, in spite of irregular and 
It is notorious that native ability and special aptitude 
presumptive evi- 


defective education. 
will assert their just supremacy in spite of any lack of 
dence” in their favor. Genius, no matter of what grade or order, so only 
it be genuine, is, in the art of healing as surely as in every other sphere, a 
power far superior in kind to anything which mere education can furnish. 
Knowing well that talent is a gift which can never be manufactured to 
order, the general public has no sympathy with any creed which even so 
much as hints at the ignoring or undervaluing real, though untrained, 
natural capacity, in case it really arise. 
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The public is firmly convinced, | 
moreover, that in the ert of medicine, as in every other art, empiricism has | 
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always played a very important role, and the conviction is just. Iodine is to-day 
highly valued by the medical profession, but has it been already forgotten 
that before the discovery of this drug a number of empirics “ pretended” to 
cure certain scrofulous diseases by the use of mineral waters, in which, as is 
now known, this very iodine exists as a really efficient medicament? How 
many years is it since the use of quinine was confined to the practice of 
illiterate Indian doctors in the forests of Peru ? 

The advantages of a regular medical education are, however, so many 
and weighty that, barring the lack of liberality and breadth of view 
which their system of exclusion implies, the doctors are not to be blamed 
if they insist upon the point strenuously. The inherent unreasonableness 
of their position, as regards consulting with empirics, may be, perhaps, best 
seen by reference to one of the canonical tests which has been adopted by 
| the united wisdom of the faculty. The very first requisite happens to be 
the possession of a formal degree from some medical college of acknowledged 
respectability. There are no doubt some colleges which confer degrees only 
as the reward of long continued, diligent study, and upon directpro of that 
the applicant possesses adequate knowledge and ability. But, upon the other 
hand, just as we see in the daily intercourse between man and man, these 
honorable and respectable institutions, which would scorn to confer a degree 
upon an incompetent applicant, do, nevertheless, continue to associate with 
and acknowledge the respectability of far less scrupulous colleges, It is now 


z 


notorious that a degree, sufficient to meet every requirement of the case, can 


| readily be bought outright for gold. In some cases, even, there is absolutely 
| no need of either coaching or ponies in order to make the stage; and this 
| is particularly true when the applicant is a stranger, having no intention of 
settling in the neighborhood of the college selling the degree. 

It 


| rogue’s passport will always be found 


follows, therefore, that, precisely as in all police experience, the 
strictly correct, the cunning quack 
will not fail to provide himself with a degree or to study the “ code of 


whenever he may find his advantage in so doing. 


ethics,” 
| Regarded as a means of preventing quackery, the code in question is 
merely amusing; but beneath its surface lurks a latent injustice, against 
which we protest. It is the true empiric—using the word in its best sense, 
the artsman proper—who is unjustly affected by the corporate action of the 
regular physicians. ‘That there are many persons uneducated in the ordin- 
ary sense, but possessing a natural turn or talent for some one particular 
| branch of the healing art, or having acquired by inheritance a stock of tra 
ditional knowledge applicable to some special branch, there can be no ques 
| tion; nor can there be any reasonable doubt as to the fact that these per- 
sons must be often soured, depressed, and hindered from im proving by the 
high-handed system of exclusion which has been adopted by the “ regulars” 
las regards them. To the discredit of the medical profession be it written, 
i these men are by its action debarred in many ways, both directly and indi 
| rectly, from doing their best for humanity. 


One need not have travelled widely in order to know the great value, in 
many cases, of a host of empirical systems—of baths and steamings, of rub- 


bing and shampooing, of water, whey, grape, and movement cures—which 
are in vogue among both civilized and barbarous nations. Of the use and 
| importance of several of these systems as methods of curing certain forms of 
| diseases, no rational observer, even if he be a physician, can for a moment 
entertain a doubt. In their proper places, and applied in the light of reason 
and knowledge, they could manifestly be made safe as well as efficient 
| agencies for bringing about those and “ modifi- 
cations of previous habits,” whether of mind or body, which are nowadays 
so frequently recommended by physicians, and so rarely accomplished, ex- 


changes in mode of life’ 


cept by quacks. 

No man in his senses would deny the real value of several of these sys- 
tems, or the fact that cures are frequently effected by means of them, yet 
we may look in vain for any widely extended use of these means by edu 
sated physicians, or for any earnest effort to fathom their true scope and the 
extent of their applicability. Once in a while, an isolated physician may 
privately recommend a patient to try the water cure ; or another may admit 
that he has seen good effects result from the use of the Turkish bath, or 
Sometimes he may turn 


from the persistent rubbing of a sprained limb. 
over a despondent subject into the hands of a professional trainer of athletes ; 
but the medical profession, as a profession, turn away from these things with 
holy horror as from devices of the evil one. ‘ No one,” says the code of 
ethics of the American Medical Association, “can be considered as a fit 
associate in consultation whose practice is based on an exclusive dogma, to 
the rejection of the accumulated experience of the profession, and of the aids 
actually furnished by anatomy, physiology, pathology, and organic chemis- 
Or, in other words, the skilled maker of pin-heads shall not be em 


” 


try.” 
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ployed to make pin-heads because, forsooth, like most other artificers, he 
happens to entertain a contempt for all wide scientific knowledge. Surely 
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there is rank injustice done to the community at large when a profession 
laying claim to the public confidence openly asserts that certain valu- 
able remedies should be discountenanced because, perchance, the appli- 
cation or administration of them has fallen into technically disreputable 
hands. 

It would seem to be an easy matter, if they have really the best interests 
of the public at beart, for the doctors themselves to provide reputable or 
“Jicensed ” establishments in which the now obnoxious rites might be per- 
formed with due care and proper ceremony. There are, perhaps, few things 
which have done more to cast discredit upon the medical profession than 
the unwillingness or inability of its members to give trustworthy answers 
when their opinion is asked concerning the applicability of an empirical 
method in a special case. The profession would do well to accept the fact 
that an irregular practitioner is not necessarily and ez-vfficio a knave ; and, 
further, that, if a knave, he is not thereby and consequently a fool. With 
the choice of all the remedies in the materia medica, and many more 
beside at his hand, and subject to no restraint from the trammels of custom 
or established authority, it would be indeed most strange and most discred- 
jtable to the intelligence of humanity, if only worthless and hurtful means 


and methods should be selected and put in practice by the empiric. The 


conviction is forced upon us that a wrong is committed wherever and when- 
ever an individual physician allows himself to be influenced or intimidated 


| observed in literature 


to such an extent by the spirit or creed of his tellows that he fails to seek | 


out, or is unwilling to recommend and apply, whatever of good there may be 
in the empirical methods which are in use about him, 





THE LIMITS OF CARICATURE. 


WE are informed by the newspapers that at a “ Ladies’ Fair’ 


> 


recently 


held in Honesdale, Pa., for a laudable charitable purpose, caricatures of the | 
principal citizens, exhibited through the medium of a magic lantern, were | 


among the attractions, and created, as a matter of course, a great deal of 
boisterous merriment. It is not stated that the victims of these pictorial 


pasquinades relished the jest, the point of which must have been in a coarse | 
| generous parts and of real promise has been cut off early in a career which 


exaggeration of personal peculiarities ; however, for the sake of appearances, 
they may have joined in the laughter, as Charles Lamb helped to hiss his 
own ill-fated farce. It would only have been according to nature if the 
caricatured were secretly mortified and hurt by the exhibition. We take it 
for granted that no sensible man is desirous of a ridiculous presentment, 


although he may have sufficient selfcommand to conceal his vexation. It | 


isa curious fact that the physically ugly are rarely aware of their homeliness 
until they are driven almost to conviction of it by persistent ridicule and, 
even then, they are more likely to attribute malice than truth to the critics 
of their proportions. In either case, the mortification is much the same, for 
to be considered ugly is quite as irritating as to be really so. Poor Gold- 
amith, in his peach-bloom coat, probably believed to the last that his person 
was a fine one, although his good opinion of his own figure was not seldom 
rudely disturbed ; and we once knew a man who was little better than dog- 
faced who spent many happy moments before his looking-glass. Such a 
harmless complacency it is ill-bred and even malicious to disturb, A nose of 
the big and bottle variety may serve its possessor quite as well as if it were 
of the finest Roman curve or the daintiest Grecian slope ; but the laws of 
beauty have fixed a standard of taste, and any violent aberration from this 
is a real misfortune, so far as it tends to notoriety and attracts observation. 
Moreover, it is the motive of this exposure which opens the eyes and wounds 
the sensibilities of the caricatured. They no more discover their irregulari- 
ties in a photograph taken by their own desire than they find them in the 
mirror in which they voluntarily look ; but when their neighbors otficiously 
draw them and put palpable ridicule into every stroke, conceit itself is 
undeceived, or, if it remain indomitable, it cannot prevent the wounds of 
pride nor altogether allay a feeling of injury. 

The essence of caricature is exaggeration to deformity, and, however it 
may entertain us, there is always the drawback of its untruthfulness; nor 
is it paradoxical to say that the closer the likeness, the more cruel is the 
lie. There is a substantial immorality in commenting, however veraciously, 
upon the defects and deformities of our fellow-creatures ; but to represent 
them as more hideous than they really are, while affecting to preserve 
simple resemblance, is an offence akin to slander made portable and piquant 
by a few grains of undeniable truth. This is specially to call the attention 
of the world to peculiarities which might otherwise have escaped comment ; 
to limit the efforts of the well-meaning by attaching ludicrous associations 
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to their presence ; and, perhaps, to obscure modest merit by depreciating 
the outward form of its possessor. And it may be noticed that while cari 
cature fastens upon foibles and perpetuates the eccentricities of honest men, 
it is incapable of rising to the sober earnestness of rebuking positive and 
acknowledged wickedness. Humor is not usually a quality of virtuous in 
dignation ; and great immoralities, public or private, are not to be deait 
with in a spirit of levity, because, to subject them to the ordeal of ridicule 
would be really to diminish the abhorrence with which they should be re 
garded. 

It is the malicious element in caricature which so often betrays it into 
mere caricature, just as Many a newspaper writer cannot vent his spleen 
without abuse, and fancies that abuse is severity. In both instances rm 
course is had to distortion, and distortion, unless under the guidance of an 


uncommonly powerful hand, is sure to result in feebleness. We may put 
big heads upon little bodies ; we may crook the limbs or arch the shoulders ; 
we may draw a forest of beard or a yard of moustache; we may double a 
squint or magnify splay-feet, but every observer knows at once that this is 
not the man whose name is underwritten, and the chances are that he gets 
our sympathy rather than our dislike or contempt. We have seen a por 
trait of Pope which was hawked about by his enemies, and which made us 
think the“ Dunciad”’ a mild and well-deserved rebuke ; for the etching showed 
us what beasts the little crooked man had to deal with. The tendeney of 


caricature is to license, and this in turn to vulgarity. This is easily to be 


sh 


the satirist who determines to be cruel usually sue 





ceeds so far as to be coarse. It is true that there is a malign power in 
coarseness which makes it a weapon tempting to the writer who is or whe 
supposes that he is mounted upon his injuries, or who pleases to run a 
wanton muck against his contemporaries; but he must take heed lest 
win admiration for his bad ability at the cost of our contempt for his heart 
In literature as in life, a man may do mischief very brilliantly, and win o 
notoriety instead of fame. Archilochus wrote a lampoon upon the thre 
daughters of Lycambes which drove them all to suicide ; and Hipponay, w 
are told, could boast of similar sorry triumphs. There may be power in th: 
talent so exercised, but it is the same power which resides in the pistol ot 
the house-breaker or the bludgeon of the highwayman. A good man is not 
When it 
vents itself in pseudo-criticism, it is the bane of letters, and many a man of 


likely to possess it, and will certainly be incapable of using it 


might have been honorable to himself and usefal to the world by the dip 
pant fault-finding and poisonous personalities of the monthly and quarter) 
censors, 

The point in which caricature, and especially American caricature, almost 
universally fails, is that of composition. The forlornly absurd pietures in 
our newspapers misnomered comic, in which public men are represented in 
impossible situations and doing impossible things, are like the vagaries and 
antics of postprandial dreams, The situations would be childish enough 
they were correctly drawn; but to every impossibility of attitude is added 
the aggravation of linear distortion. The season of the war produced a 
plentiful crop of these nondescript abominations, which lined the windows o! 
the print-shops, and, as we are sorry to say, seemed to gratify the crowd. It 
there was fun in them, it was of so recondite a character that a plain man 
might be excused for failing to observe it. Nor were they particularly 
gratifying to our patriotism. The Federal generals and statesmen were, as 
a rule, rendered quite as ridiculous as the Confederate magnates, and, to 
crown all, the nonsense which issued from loyal mouths rivalled, in pointless 
folly, the imputed stupidities of the rebels. Though the artist had matters 
all his own way, he made but a sorry job of his satire. 

Upon the whole, we can hardly esteem caricature as an agreeable or par 
ticularly useful art ; for fairness and good nature are almost impossible in its 
practice. Since human infirmities are shared by us with a sad equality . 
since most of us have a common birthright of error and of failure; since he 
must be an exception to the rule who has no follies to be ridiculed and no 
eccentricities to be blazoned, the equity of selecting a few as objects ot 
laughter may well be questioned. ‘The decline of caricature as a means otf 
personal attack, which was so unscrupulously resorted to in the days of Gil 
ray, may be considered as a mark of advancing refinement; for it is safe to 
say that the productions of that artist would not now be tolerated by good 
society, and hardly relished by the frequenters of gin-palaces and beer-shops. 
In its place we have that graphic and kindly humor of which the late Mr. 
Leech was an acknowledged master. If this can afford us an agreeable en 
tertrinment without ill-humor, and a hearty laugh without the least touch 
of spleen, it is surely more worthy of our encouragement and attention than 
those satiric strokes of the graver every one of which is meant to reach a 


human heart 
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“GRIFFITH GAUNT.” 


| ing that we shall never accept such a ples 


THe world has long agreed that there is to be no disputing about tastes. | 


dis 


We shall, perhaps, be forced by and by to agree that there is to be no 


puting about principles. The Washington correspondent of a Boston relig 


jous newspaper is so greatly exercised by the immorality of ‘‘ Griffith 


Gaunt,” now publishing in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” that he goes out of his 
political way to denounce it under the heading of “ Licentious Literature.” 


His outraged virtue is curious to know if pious families in New England 
“read this licentious and, in many respects, filthy story without indignant 
comment.” “A more infamous tale,” he declares, “was never written by | 
Eugene Sue, and Miss Braddon is purity itself by the side of Reade, who is | 
conceded to write in an exquisite style, and therefore his ‘ scented filthi- | 
He is “ amazed that 


is inhaled with delight by our ‘ first families.’ ” 
and praises the Post for | 


ness’ 
Tue NATION has no fault to find with the story,” 
advising “ parents to keep it out of the hands of young people ; 
Then, bringing his virtue to | 


its effect | 
upon unformed minds would be pernicious.” 
bear on “ Harper’s Monthly,” he declares that it has just concluded a serial 
tale, “ Armadale,” which is nearly as bad as “ Griffith Gaunt.” 


We must confess that we were at first somewhat abashed by the sever 


ity of our censor. Wesuspected some grave defect in our moral nature, and 
were just inwardly debating what course to pursue forthe purpose of attain 
ing a healthy moral sensibility, when we chanced upon the column of book 
“Wilkie Col 


not, 


notices in the same religious paper, and there learned that 
lins never writes a poor story, and his last, ‘ Armadale,’ is 


but a novel of half the 
We 
detect no pandering to vice or immorality in Collins’s books, and his villains 


perhaps, quite equal to ‘The Woman in White,’ 
interest and power which belong to that is far better than the average. 


—and they are marvels in their sins--are never made attractive, and usually 
meet with their just deserts.” This disagreement of doctors, if it did not 
quite inspire us with self-confidence, at least restored our peace of mind. 
We notice, too, that while the Post, on one side, warns “ Ciriflith Gaunt” 
out of the hands of the young people because of its pernicious effects upon 
their unformed minds, the //era/d, on the other, is unwilling that Gail Ham 
as it | 


ilton’s “Summer Rest” “should be read by any very young person, 


might easily unsettle the[ir| religious belief.” So that between the purity 
of the Post and the piety of the //vrald our young people must be somewhat 
put to it to find reading innocent enough for their unformed minds. 
Without presuming to teach our betters, we would yet suggest that the 
morality of a story does not depend upon the characters introduced in it, 
but rather upon the manner of their treatment. The Washington corre 
epondent rests Lis charges upon the fact that the principal personages in 
“ Griffith Gaunt” are—* first, a husband who is guilty of adultery and 
and third, 


V ve ry 


But we are reminded of another story whose principal per 


bigamy ; second, a priest who is in love with a married woman ; 
a wife who barely escapes ruin through her interest in the priest.” 
bad, certainly. 
sonages make but a sorry showing—first, a husband who is guilty of adultery, 
bigamy, and a most treacherous assassination, murdering the husband of 
his paramour, who is his most loyal servant, and muttering wise general re- 
flections over the dead body of his victim; secondly, a wife who does not 
escape ruin through her interest in her husband's master; and third, an ac 


complished but unscrupulous general who lends himself a willing too! to his 


unscrupulous master ; yet the most orthodox Washingtonian would scarcely 
call the story of David immoral. He would, doubtless, say it was recorded 
fer warning. So is “ Griffith Gaunt” recorded for warning. 


that Griffith’s love for Mercy is described as 


But he objects 
“one of those gentle, clinging 
attachments that outlast grand passions and survive till death; a tender, 
pure affection, though built upon a crime.” David's love for Bathsheba is 
not spoken of in so many words, but we have very strong reason for suppos 
ing that his guilty passion—more guilty than anything which is attributed 
to Griffith—softened and clarified itself into a tender, pure affection, though 
built upon a crime, for he comforted her after the death of her child, and 
he made her son Solomon his heir in spite of primogeniture. 

The question is simply this, Does Mr. Reade present infidelity, adultery, 
and bigamy in such lights as to make them attractive? Does he diminish 
the guilt of crime beyond the limits which the truth of life warrants? Some 
of our contemporaries say yes. We say, unhesitatingly and decidedly, no. 
To us it seems that he has from the beginning skilfully yet naturally in. 
volved the guilty parties in the evil consequences of their crime, and is lead- 
ing them on to still greater retribution. Their punishment is swift though 
subtle. It is as yet unfolded directly from the sin, and we do not see how 
it can be otherwise than lasting. If any one is charmed with Griflith’s posi- 
tion and prospects, we can only wonder at his taste. That any man will 


ever commit bis sins and plead in extenuation that Reade has made the way 


of the transgressor easy, we do not believe. 


also say no. 


; not aroused to unmitigated abhorrence ; 


| well as clumsy. 


answer to nothing in this world. 


| the ability of the author. 
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We have no hesitation in say- 
, and shall reckon a hypocrite as 
well as a knave the man who makes it. 

As to whether Mr. Reade has unduly diminished the guilt of crime, we 
That his sinners are not monsters we concede. That we are 
that we pity the sufferer though he 
suffer from his own misconduct; that the boundaries between right and 
wrong are sometimes so shaded off as to be almost imperceptible—all this 
What then? If it were otherwise, the story would be useless as 
Men do com 
They 


sin under stress of temptation so sore that we can but pity while we blame. 


we admit. 
For this is exactly what takes place in life. 
mit heinous sin with compunction and continue in it with remorse. 


Right does trench closely upon wrong, and vice does approach wearing the 
garb of a most graceful virtue. Whoever will walk wisely and judge justly 
in the world must remember this. If the human race were to be judged by 
the ready sympathy and help extended to the sufferers by the Portland fire, 
we should say the human race had never fallen ; if by the greed and selfish 
ness prowling for booty among the ruins, we should say it had never risen, 
and never could rise. The individual, like the race, must be taken good 
and bad together. And novels, to be worthy, must represent men as they 


are, good and bad together. If stories are to give us only well defined out 


lines—distinctions impossible to be mistaken, saints without shadows, and 


sinners without lights—they might as well not be written at all. They 
If they vilify what is good and glorify 
what is bad, they should be condemned. 

The character of crime as an element of the novel depends chiefly upon 
In the hands of a master it becomes high art, 


} and is profitable for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness ; 


in the hands of a bungler it is a mere “sensation story,” good for nothing 
but to be cast out and to be trodden under foot of men. 

It is rather dangerous to pronounce upon a book before it is finished. 
We only avow our calmness undisturbed by what has yet appeared. What 
danger lies in ambush under the manuscript we cannot tell. We promise, 
however, that if any subsequent development reveal some masked battery 
Traught with disaster to our unformed minds, no pride of opinion, no regard 


for past services from author or publishers, shall stay our hand, but we will 


smite the evil doers hip und thigh with our “ indignant comment.” 


Correspondence. 
SOUTHERN UNION 
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e Sonthern Unionists,” 
It is true that thos 





rer the gro wad. Audi alteram partem. 


. Cireeley, believed the South to be charged with Unionism 
somewhat as a Leyden jar with electricity, must be sorely disappointed. No 
firm stand has been taken by the Union men of the South, generally speak 
ing, in this momentous crisis. No word of cheer from them has found its 
into the halls of Congress or into print, much less have they been heard 


Hiave 


wav 
from the stump at home. But could we reasonably expect all this? 
we not, from the outset, utterly misappreheaded, if not their number, at least 
their position, or, if you please, their character, their pluck and influence” 
Look at the South. 


The first class (to whom treason has not been made odious, nor even 


There are, besides the freedmen, two classes of white 


men. 
uncomfortable), though small numerically, is in fact the South: the rich 
planter, rolling in affluence, monopolizing all the offices of trust and emolu 
ment, with his, perhaps, poorer relatives engaged in the professional pur 
and the second class, generally and justly termed poor whites. The 


suits ; 
first class is “secesh” to a man; they do not love the Union, they do no! 


+ 


profess to. They simply yielded to circumstances over which they had 
no control, ready at any time with their unsought pardons to lower the 
Union flag and hoist the beloved snake! The poor whites have mostly no 
influence whatever, little or no education in the rural districts ; all they 
seem or care to know is that the “ nigger” can never be their equal, that the 
North wants to make him such, and that they must stand by their aristo 
cratic neighbors in order to avert this direful calamity. There are excep 
tions, however, sprinkled all over the South: sturdy mechanics, thinking 
farmers, who have profited by the shock of Sherman’s march, ready now 
to act for themselves, full well knowing that the North is their friend, the 
Union their protection and hope—men who climbed distant mountains 


to get a glimpse of the stars and stripes. These. no doubt, were the people 
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Mr. Greeley hoped would rise and assert their independence under the pro- 
tecting care of the Union troops. But, alas for human hopes! the troops 
were too hastily withdrawn either to cheer the Union men or to cow the 
traitors. Left withc ut friends, unorganized, scattered over a broad area of 
land, watched with Argus eyes by an unscrupulous “ chivalry "—what could 
they do? Look to the Government for protection, aid, and comfort? Well, 
they did that, and with what result? They asked for bread, and received a 
stone! A few papers were encouraged amongst them, but by whom? In 
Wilmington, N. C., a sadly mismanaged Union paper received some $3,000 
by or through Mr. Raymond ; so did a few others in the South. But for all 
the Union sentiment to be developed through them they might just as well 
have received a check from Ben. Wood's banker in Canada. They raised 
their voice in behalf of “ my policy,” it is true; but in what does this differ 
from the principle to destroy which we sacrificed 280,000 precious Union 
lives ? 

The fact is, the Union*men of the South have not only not been assisted, 
but their efforts have been thwarted and treated with contempt. Instead of 
seconding their feeble but well-meant efforts to organize, as one would assist 
a child in its first attempt te stand alone, they have been kept under. Why 
have those brave men in West Virginia been left to wage the war for the 
adoption of the Constitutional Amendment single-handed and alone?) Why 
has the Union Club in Richmond received nothing, after all its applications 
and suggestions, but franked speeches as answers from the senators and 
members of Congress ? 

What these people need is encouragement and information. They must 
be made to feel that the Union is a staff they can lean upon, a power that 
will not desert them in their hour of need. Let it once be demonstrated 
(which has not yet been done) that it is safe fora Union man to live here; 
that it is safe for him, in travelling through the South, to express freely his 
sentiments, even if he should think Messrs. Stevens and Sumner pure men 
and glowing patriots, and the Union sentiment, now only heard in a 
whisper, will soon be proclaimed from the housetops ; new voices will be 
heard from all over the land, feebly perhaps at first, but louder and louder, 
even as the mountains and the sky receive a glow of promise ere the sun has 
risen in the fulness of his glory. 

No Northern man who has not lived here can possibly conceive at what 
peril a man utters a Union sentiment, and this state of things has grown 
rapidly worse since the raid of Messrs. Steedman and Fullerton. Let me 
give you a fact which came from a prominent member of the convention 
lately in session in Raleigh. In the western part of the State a Union man 
endeavored to raise a company of volunteers during the rebellion. The fact 
becoming known in Richmond, a troop of cavalry was despatched to arrest 
this gentleman and his courageous friends. They resisted and drove the 
detachment sent against them ignominiously away. Last May an indictment 
was found against them by a jury assembled under the fostering care ot 
Governor Worth and his friends, and this Union man and those of his friends 
who had not taken to the woods were convicted and publicly whipped for 
“resisting lawful authority.” The writer of this was invited to make a 
speech on the Fourth of July in the interior of the South, but declined, for 
prudential reasons, as he knew there were no soldiers there, and his life is 
but poorly insured—former attacks upon him, too, being yet fresh in his 
memory. 

Mr. Beecher said, in a sermon which appeared but last month in the 
Independent, that he knew he was just now very unpopular with his congre 
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gation. I propose a remedy. Let him start South and make there a few ot 
his ringing speeches of bygone days, and if he ever should return he would 
do so as anew man. Profiting by his experience, his labors would assume a 
different direction, and be blessed and duly appreciated not only by his 
people, but also by his disappointed friends throughout the land. 
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PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


EstTaBLisHED 1845. 


Home OFFICE, 112 anp 114 Broapway, N. Y. 


Assets, over $5,000,000, 


SECURELY INVESTED. 


| 
| 


equalled by any other. 


Der Lars 
firs’ and moet reliable names. 

It ix STRICTLY MuTUAL, the policy holders receiving the 
entire profits. 

Premiums received QUARTERLY. SEMI-ANNUALLY, of 
ANNUALLY. af the option of the assured. P. licies iseued 
in all che varions forms of WHOLE Lirg, SHORT TERM, 

; ENDOWMENT, ANNUITY, eC 

| 
AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 50 per cent.) 
| The mortality amorg its members hae been proportion- 
} ately lees than that of any other life insurance company 

in America—a reeult consequent on a most careful and 

| judicion# selection of lives, and one of great importance 
} to policy-holders. 

It offers to the assured the most abnndant securit 
large accumulated fund, amounting now to over 


FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


Tt accommodates its members in the settlement of their 
, | premiums. by granting. when derired, a credit at once on 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, | account of furure dividends. thus furnirhing insu ance for 
| bearly double the amount for «bout the same carh pay- 
| ment as is required in an “all cash company.” 


21 MURRAY STRERT, 


OLD STanv or Pratt, OakLey & Co., 
yina 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


DECKER & CO., 


419 BROOME STREET, 
One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 





The annual income, exclusive of interest on invest- 
ments, now exceeds 


Two and a Half Million Dollars. 


| _ The following is a summary of the Company's business 
for the year 1865: 

j Nun. ber of Policies ieeued, . 5.138 

Insuring the eum of ° ° 

Received for Premium« and Interest, . 

Losses, Expenses, aud Dividends paid, 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympatnetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
ordinary Pianos. 


. 


$16 
> “1.118.901 25 


$1,223,919 15 


$4,881,919 70 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Originated and introduced the New Fealure, known as 
THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 


which is rapidly superseding the old system of life-long 
payments, and hax revolutionized the system of Life In- 
surance in the United States. It has received the unquali- 
fied approval of the best business men in the land. large 
pumbers of whom have taken out policies under it, purely 
as ap invertment. | 

A new schedule of rates has been adopted, under which 
the insurer may ceare paying at any time without forfeit- 
ure of past payments: and at the 

END OF TEN YEARS ALL PAYMENTS CEASE ENTIRELY, 
and the policy thenceforwa-d becomes a source of income 
tohim. To secure thie resnit the annual rate of insurance 
must, of course, be a mewhat higher. But almost any 
rhe in active business would vreatly prefer paye@y a 
vigher rate fora limited time. and be done with it, tu in- 
curring a life long obligation. however small 

By the table on which this clas of policies is based, a | 
persen incurs ne riek in taking out a policy. Ineuring to- | 
day for $5.000, if he dies to-morrow the $5.00 immedi- 
ately becomes a claim; and if he lives ten years, and | 
makes ten anpdual payments, his policy ie paid up—noth- 
ing more to pay, and etill his dividende continue, making 


HIS LIFE POLICY 
OF INCOME TO HIM WHILE LIVING, 


— Balance in favor of Policy-Holders, 


Bradbury's Pianos “‘the Best.” 
Pronounced “tue Beat” by the most renowned artiste. 
“Surgrior in tone, touch, power, DuraBiILiTY, and ele- 
gance of finish.” Warerooms 4% and 427 Broome Street, 
corner of Crosby. Call] or send for circular. 

WM. B. BRADBURY. 


MARVIN’S 


PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 
Superior to any othere in the following particulars : 
They are more fire-proof. 

They are more burglar-proof. 

They are pertectiy dry. . 

They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 


MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Send for a deacriptive Cireniar. 


. . 


Total Assets, January 1, 1866, ° 


Leck-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FORK FAMILIES AND MANUFACTUREKS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr.. Pres., 

699 BROADWAY. 


A SOURCE 


The only weizhty argument offered againet Life Ineur- 
| ance iv, that a par y might pay in for a number of years, 
and then, by inadverience. inability. ete. be unable to 
continue paying. thereby losing all he had paid. The 
* New York Life’ have obviated thie objection by their 


TEN YEAR NON-FORFEITURE PLAN. 


A party, by this table, after the second year, cannot for- 
| feit any part of what base been paid in 

This teature. among others. bas given to this Com- 
pavy a success upparalicled in the history of Life Iweur- 
ance. 

A credit or advance of twenty per cent. on account of 
dividends is given on this table if desired, at the current 
New York rate of interest 

te" There has been paid to the widows and orphans o 
members of this Company an aggregate eum exceeding 


Agente wanted. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest op account of the elasticity, perma- 
pence, beauty, and genera) desirablenerr of the stitching. 
when done, and the wide range of ite application.— Aeport 
Qe American Institute | 





Make Your Cwn Soap vith B. T. BAB 
BIT1T'S borarb. in tn care. 70 Warhingten Street. New 


ure Concenirated Pots b or Kerdy Scap Maker 
ge d double the etrenyth of cop he I her and $3,500,000. 
snperion to apy otber sa#penifer or lye ip the market 2" The dividends paid (return premiums) exceed 
Put up in cane of ene pound. Wo pour ~ — ye — $1,700,0CO. 
eS, vale 2 > _ a y yey an Darties aj plying for Policies, or desirous of connecting 
One por , d will make fifecen pulloner of Sott Soap. No : ‘ aie e wih the Con pary as Apents. will please ad- 
lime ix required. Consumerr will tnd thir the cheapeni ress the Home CUffice either persenally or by letter, 


Potash ip maiket on pep MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
B. T. BABBITT, ISAAC © KENDALL, Vice-Pres't. 


64. 65. 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St, N. Y, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


'New York Life Insurance Co. 


Thia is one of the O:.pgst. Sargst, and most Succsss- 
Fru tife insurance comp, nies in the United States, and 
offers advantages hot excelled and. in some respects, not 
It hax paid to widows and orphans 
of the assured THREES MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
Its Trostees in New York City are of the very 


| 
| DivipENDs !ECLARED ANNUALLY (for 1864 and 1865, each | 


324.888 
$2.312,820 40 | — 








[July 19, 1866. 
RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(EsTaBLisHED 1829.) 

A fall assortment of these Instruments, which have 
| been well known in the New York market for more than 
| thirty years. constantlyon hand. We are continually add 
| ing improvemente to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
| able as to furnish them at terme and prices satisfactory to 

purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mal. 
Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT 
98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHiITfEcCcTsS 
110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


| The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on matters of Jocation, and 
furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Architectura] 
aud Enginecring Works, including the Laying-out of 
Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED’K C. WITHERS. 


i 110 Broadway, 
| New York, January 1, 1866. 


Saleratus.—B. T. BABBITT’S SALERATUS, 
7 Warhingt:-n Street, N. Y. If you want healthy bread, 
use B. T. Babbitt’s best medicinal Saleratus, made from 
common salt. Bread made with thie Saleratus contains, 
| when baked. nothing but common salt, water, and flour. 
| B. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wash- 
| ington Street, N. Y. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 
PyY.e’s SaLERATUS. Pyue’s O. K. Soap. 
Py.e’s Cream TARTAR. PyY.e's BLUEING PowpDER. 


Articles designed for all who want the beet goods, full 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each packa: 
bears the name of Jamzs Pye. Mauufacturer, New York, 


: Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with 
T. B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 70 Wash- 
ington Street, N. Y. 





Estey’s Cottage Organs, 
$100 Tro $500. 


These popular inetruments excel all others in Quick- 
NEss OF ACTION, ROUNDNESS, PURITY, AND VOLUME OP 
Tone, accomplished by PaTENT IMPROVEMENTS. The 
crowning perfection is the 


VOX HUMANA TREMOLO, 


a wonderful imitation of the sympathetic sweetness o1 
the human voice. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
mavica) »uthority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 


rooms. 
GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 


417 Broome Street, N. Y. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two Firat Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award- 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1862. in competition with 269 Pianos from 
al) parts of the World. 

hat the great Po rege de these instruments is now 
nnivereally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that Mesers. Steinways’ “ecales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction” have been copied by the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONK WITHOUT INFKINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instraments are used by 
the most eminent piaviets of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
PATENT AGRAFFE AKRANGEMENT, 
which. having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the vreatest ineprovements of modern times. will here- 
ater be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF Cost to the purchaser, ip or 

der that ais their patrons may reap its benefits. . 
STEINWAY & SONS* PIANOS are the only American 
instruments ex orted to Europe in large vumbers, and 
ueed in Eu epean concert-rooms 
WARKEKUOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
between Union Square and irving Place, New York. 








